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CLASSICS COLLECTION 
10 Iris, your choice ($7.50 value} $33.00 


A grouping of the Classics of the Iris World. A color- 
ful selection in gorgeous colors unknown a few years 
ago. A fine varied group of new modern Iris. 


[) COPPER MEDALLION, glowing copper. $1.00 
(_] JANE PHILLIPS, o stunning sky blue 1.00 
CL) PINK SENSATION, ever popular 

flamingo pink 1. 
C) RASPBERRY RIBBON, 

stitched on white : 1 
(CJREDWYNE, bright maroon red 1. 
CISOLID GOLD, imposing molten pure gold 1 


) ARAB CHIEF, burnt orange pag 
C)BLACK FOREST, silky near blue black... 
CIBLUE SHIMMER, white dotted light blue 
) DREAMCASTLE, brood formed clover pink 
C)FANTASY, raspberry orchid pink 
(CJHERITAGE, ruffly flamingo pink 

() VELVET DUSK, rich handsome ‘'black’’ 


C) WINTER CARNIVAL, ants white, 
fragrant vases 





ne 


rosy wine 


SELECT 3 





() ALADDIN'S WISH, porcelain blue 
brushed cream 

CI AMIGO, lovely two toned blue........ 

CICONFETTI, pink dotted on silvery white 

C)GOLDBEATER, lorge chrome yellow 

CIGYPSY, orange and red 

CJRED GLEAM, bright chestnut red 


All 20 for $10.00 


SELECT 3 


FABULOUS 
FLAMINGO PINKS 
G Beautiful Pink Iris 


For delicate hues, sheer, exquisite color, the new 
flamingo pinks offer gardeners something really new. 
A fine selection of pinks in a variety of hues and 
tones. Save $2.50. 
APRICOT GLORY, opricot pink with bright beard. $1.50 
CHERIE, the flamingo pink Dykes Medal winner.. 1.00 
CLOUD CAP, huge flamingo pink 1.00 
PALOMINO, pink, cream and copper, unusual 2.00 
PARADISE PINK, nice!y formed rich flamingo. ... 1.00 
PINK FORMAL, outstanding salmon pink 1.00 
(A $7.50 value) 
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“Many friends have asked 
me where I get the roots 


5S IRIS OF THE YEAR 


5 Prizewinners for 


Selected yearly by a panel of Iris experts. Diversified 
colors, performance tested all over the country. Indi- 
vidual Iris of outstanding quality. 


CLIFFS OF DOVER, absolute pure chalk white 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY, splendid ruffly pink 

LIMELIGHT, frosty cool lemonade yellow . 2.00 
MAYTIME, striking two-toned orchid 1.50 
VIOLET HARMONY, elegant, serene smooth violet 2.50 


(A $9.00 value for $6.00) 


$1.50 
1.50 


onmns 
@ america's @ 
FINEST 
IRIS BOOK 


60 pages, jam 

packed with Iris lore, 
and 130 exciting full color illustra 
tions. 300 outstanding Iris described, 
plus planting hints, growing tips, ar 
ranging ideas, and many bargain 
Tops in iris industry. Send for 


yours today, 25 cents. 


offers. 


THE NEWEST IRIS 


LACE EDGED BEAUTIES 


3 for the first time $5.00 


Here is something brand new an Iris with 
the edges of the petals laced like a crocheted 
doily! It's the newest thing in Iris, something 
you have to see to fully appreciate. For the 
first time, we offer 3 of these unusual 


only $5 
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Grow these CHAMPION IRIS 
and make your garden 
the talk of the tow” 


\RIS NOW, 


SHOW CHAMPIONS 


7 Premium Varieties 


These 7 standout Iris were Grand Champions in their 


respective shows. Blue Ribbon winners! They will 


be 


stellar performers as they grace your garden, and 


they'll win Blue Ribbons for you, too! 

CASA MORENA, luxurious brown $1 
Winner at Chesnee, S. C. show. 

CHIVALRY, handsome ruffled blue 
Winner at Parkersburg, W. Va 

MYSTIC MELODY, patrician cream and gold 
Winner at New Brunswick, N. J. 

NEW SNOW, wonderful snow white 
Winner at Logan, Utah 

PIERRE MENARD, outstanding rich marine blue 
Winner ot Hastings, Nebraska. 

PINK PLUME, classy frosty orchid pink 


Winner at Sacramento, Calif 


THOTMES I11, burnished metallic copper 
Winner at Boston, Mass 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


50 


(At regulor catalog prices these would sell for $7.50.) 


CUSTOMER'S CORNER 


Following are excerpts 
from customers’ letters: 


“To say that I was pleased 
with the plants is really 
putting it mild.” 

Mrs. A. J.—Cleveland, O. 


“The size and quality of 
the rhizomes I received 
are outstanding 

H. R. §.—Burlington, Vt 


and I very eagerly rec- 
ommend you.” 


Mrs, C. W.—Washington, la 


BIG HEALTHY ROOTS 


SCHREINER'S GARDENS 


RT. 2, BOX 296-A, SALEM, OREGON 


Please send me the following, for which | am enclosing $ 


] DYKES MEDAL COLLECTION 
[-] KING SIZE COLLECTION .... 
] CLASSICS COLLECTION 
() ALL 20 CLASSICS 
] FABULOUS FLAMINGO PINKS.. 
[]) SHOW CHAMPIONS 


-$ 8.50 
--$ 5.00 
$ 5.00 
$10.00 
-$ 5.00 
.-$ 5.00 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 


cITY 


i ws (NO C.O.D."' 
5 IRIS OF THE YEAR.... 
NEW LACED EDGE IRIS 


Please include, for postage 
ond handling 


[-] 1960 Iris Book (no charge if you order 
Iris from this advertisement) ‘ 
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The Cover—One of the well- 
known gardens of the Midwest 
is that of the Hubert A. Fisch- 
ers of Hinsdale, Illinois. This is 
only a small part of it. A short 
history and description of the 
garden is on page 53. Photo by 
Gretchen Harshbarger. 
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20—Molly Price 
22, 23—Jewell Casey 
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A Dozen Native Annuals and Biennials for Your Garden—Jewell Casey 
Flowers for Flower Boxes—Blaine Howard 

How Do Your Hemerocallis Measure Up?—-Olga R. Tiemann 
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Trees That Tell Tales—Clarice Hickox 

Is Your Garden Ready for Your Vacation—Buxton White 
Pick ’Em At Their Peak—Dr. Fred ]. Nisbet 
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All Around Mid-America 
4 : West—Leonard A. Yager 
6 : Southwest—Robert H. Rucker 
8 : North—Robert A. Phillips 
10 : Heart—Stanley R. McLane 
12 : East—Victor H. Ries 
14 : Mid-South—Kitty Simpson 
Gardening With Books 
Flower Arrangement of the Month: White in White—Mrs. Forrest K. Bryan 
The Forum—C. L. Quear 
Plant Disease Clinic—Dr. Malcolm C. Shurtleff 
House and Greenhouse: Hydrangeas for the Home Greenhouse— 


Elvin McDonald 
Beginning Gardener: Busy As a Bee—Olga Rolf Tiemann 
Garden Club Talk—Peggie Schulz 


Basic Botany for Gardeners: A Glimpse at Plant Physiology— 
Dr. John P. Baumgardt 


In Our Own Back Yard 


FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America is published monthly by Mid-America Pub- 


lishing Corp., 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. Second class postage paid at Kansas City, Mo., 
and at additional mailing offices. Subscription rates: $3 per year in United States. Subscriptions to 
U. S. possessions, Canada and other foreign countries not accepted. Copyright 1960 by Mid-America 


Publishing Corp. Printed in U. S 


. A. Care will be taken in handling unsolicited manuscripts and 


photographs, but FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine will not be responsible in case of loss. All such 
material should be accompanied by return postage. 


In changing subscription address, please allow eight weeks advance notice, and send both old 


and new addresses. 
ae Send form 3579 to: Mid-America Publishing Corp., 543 Westport Road, Kansas 
City 11, o. 
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If You Want Your Garden To Grow 


Like It’s Never Grown Before 
If You Want To See Fast, New Growth 


If you want lovelier, bigger, healthier roses and other flowers; a greener, more 
luxuriant lawn free of insects and weeds; more bountiful production of earlier and 
bigger fruits, vegetables, berries; bigger and more beautiful houseplants of all kinds 
. .. then use the chemical products of science described on this page. Each one has 
been carefully tested and proved by horticultural experts. Each one is the best of its kind 
for its specific use. Each one is sold on a guarantee of satisfaction or your money back. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE PRODUCTS TODAY 
QUICKLY. INSIST 


IF HE BOESN’T HAVE THEM, HE CAN GET THEM FOR YOU 
ON THESE SPECIFIC PRODUCTS WITH THE ‘SCIENCE’ NAME ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 


For The Biggest Thrill in Gardening . . . 
Pick Ripe Tomatoes 1 to 3 Weeks Earlier! 


BLOSSOM-SET 


®@ Stops Blossom-Drop! 
@ Makes Blossoms Set Fruit! 


You'll pick ripe tomatoes up to 
3 weeks earlier than your neigh- 
bors .. . because early blossoms 
on your plants will set fruit when 
you spray with BLOSSOM-SET, 
instead of dropping off. You'll 
get the biggest, meatiest, most 
delicious, red-ripe tomatoes 
ou've ever had ... with a 
lavor superior to any you've 
ever tasted. And many of your 

early tomatoes will be SEEDLESS! And you'll get 

more on every plant. Just spray with BLOSSOM- 

SET a the earliest and best tomatoes for miles flowering time by breaking dormancy. 

around. 

AEROSOL BLOSSOM-SET Ready-to-Use 12 oz. 

push-button bomb, season’s supply for $1 79 killers, plant foods, etc. in tsps., 


Gives Vibrant Life To 
Everything that Grows! 


GARDEN -LIFE 
Soluble Plant Food 


(10-52-17 analysis) 

@ for the biggest and best 
flowers you ever had! 

®@ for the finest, tastiest fruits 
and vegetables! 

®@ for superior, more beautiful 
lawns, shrubs, trees! 

@ for faster growth; bigger 
more luxuriant plants (house- 
plants, too)! 

Perfect for transplants . . . established plants . . . 
lawns .. . trees. No transplant shock; no wilting. 
New growth visible in very short time. Wonder- 
ful for African Violets, too. 


FREE— Regular 25c 


Garden Measure Glass in all 4 
sizes. Measures insecticides, weed- 


Makes Plants Grow To GIANT SIZE! 


WONDER- BREL 


Contains GIBBERELLINS, the 
exciting scientific discovery 
which has produced phenom- 
enal results on so many plants. 


Yee 
mary 


A rose bush grew to twice its 
normal size. A treated Gera- 
nium plant grew to a 3 foot 
giant. Treated African Violets, 
Coleus, Chrysanthemums grew 
much larger than untreated 
plants. 


NOW! In Your Own Garden! 


Now you can have the exciting 
adventure of using this amazing chemical in your 
own garden, on your own houseplants. Make 
your plants grow faster, grow bigger, mature 
earlier. Make seeds germinate sooner; advance 


$1.98 


AEROSOLS 15 oz. GIANT Size at 
100 plants only tbsps., and 1% oz. measures. 


6 oz. houseplant size 
: f Liquid Concentrates 

4 oz. bottle makes 1 ‘eallen spray y oz 

: 2 Ibs. makes 32- 64 gallons 

Pint makes 4 gallons.. 


. makes 12 gallon 
5 Ibs. makes 80-160 gallons ren ? oz. makes 1 gallon 
8 oz. Conc. makes 50 gallons 25 Ibs. ee J o. 


super, makes 2 gallons 
14 oz. makes 14- 28 gallons ; ; oz. super, makes 8 gallons 


FRUIT TREE 


$ 1.00 
1.75 
3.00 

. 10,00 





KELTHANE EC 


New Miticide for 


Flowers, Strawberries, 


Fruits, Vegetables, 
Evergreens. 


Kills Clover Mites in 
Homes! 


Long-lasting residual ac- 
tion. Kills more species 
of mites than any other 
chemical. Mixes readily 
with water. 


40x. (12 to 24 gals.). 
80x. (24 to 48 gals 
Pint (48 to 96 gals.). 


$1.25 
. 2.25 
. 3.50 


These SCIENCE Products 
Are Also Available: 


Aramite-15W 

Berry-Set 

Chlordane Dusts and Sprays 
Dieldrin EC-15 

Fogger Insecticide 

Garden Dust 

Glad & Bulb Dust 


WEED-KILLER 


2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 


The easy way to kill 
unsightly weeds in 
your lawn. Just mix 
with water & spray. 
Kills weeds, doesn’t 
harm lawn grasses. 
Keep your lawn free 
of weeds with 
SCIENCE LAWN 
WEED-KILLER. 


8 oz. can 


QUART CAN... 2.75 


GARDEN INSECT 
SPRAY 


Wonderfully versatile 
liquid spray controls 
wide variety of insects 
on most everything in 
the garden. For lawns, 
flowers, vegetables, 


LAWN f CHLORDANE 


KILL LAWN INSECTS! 

ake Your Lawn 
Healthier, More Beavu- 
tiful All Summer Long! 
The easy, economical, 
sure way to kill 


M 
Re 
ants, 


chiggers, Japanese beetle 
grubs, white grubs, cut- 
worms and many other 
insects in your lawn, 
garden, home. Kills 
roaches and termites, too. 
Just mix with water and 
apply to lawns. 
Pint makes up to 48 gals. 
8 Ox. makes up to 24 gals. 


...$3.60 
1.95 


ROSE ficra 


s 


DUST 


For the most beautiful 
roses and flowers, dust 
or spray regularly with 
this wonderful combi- 
nation  insecticide-fun- 
gicide. Has five effec- 
tive ingredients. 8 oz. 





and Berry 


SPRAY 


Here is the one best 
formula for insects and 
diseases on fruits and 
berries.. Recommended 
by leading Experiment 
Stations. Malathion, 
Methoxychlor, Captan. 
Mixes readily with 
water. 

1 Ib. makes 16 gallons 

3 Ibs. makes 48 gallons 

8 oz. makes 8 gallons 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Contains Disodium 
Arsonate 
Widely acclaimed by 
scientists, lawn experts, 
as one of the most 


v . ka Gonail lasti effective crab-grass 
~at fruits, trees. Also for size in handy, plastic controls for Towen: 
5% Lindane Spray flies & mosquitoes out- squeeze-duster or eco- Safe, highly effective. 
57% Malathion Spray _ doors. Combines Mal- nomical pump-gun. Also for chickweed, 
Gown =e Sastee Fungicide athion & Methoxychlor. 8 ex. squeeze-duster dallisgrass. 

ub- ee 8 oz. makes 16 gals. spray......$2.25 d 8 Oz. (covers 1,250 sq. ft.) $1.25 

o., Spergon Seed Protectant Pint makes 32 gals. spray 3.50 9% o= ee Se co, Sees Se oe i) 3:30 

oe Clover and Chickweed Killer 40x. makes 8 gals. spray... 1.25 1 th. refill ea? seone WSS 60. %.2 - 

al In-The-Row PLASTIC GREENHOUSE 

uch Black PLASTIC MULCH Take this ad in to your dealer. tf these 


azine 


® Garden Measure 


Ask your dealer for the prod- 
ucts with the SCIENCE label. 


specific products, with the SCIENCE 


name 


on the tabel, are unavailable at your dealer, 


order direct from us. 


Results Guaranteed Or Your Money Back. 


(No stamps, no C.0.D.’s, please!) 


SCIENCE PRODUCTS COMPANY, inc. 


1180 E. 63rd Street 


Dept. G-60 


Chicago 37, Ilinois 


(Write for FREE descriptive leaflets) 
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Dust or Sprey 


CONTAINS 

CAPTAN 7% 
KARATHANE .75% 
MALATHION 4% 


















































Effective control 
of all 
major rose pests 


Ask for Acme Rose Dust at your 
favorite garden supply counter. 
8 oz. pump gun (refillable) $1.29 
—Economical 1 lb. package $1.35 
—4 lb. package $3.98 — Squeeze- 
type duster $1.39. 



























































Insecticide Division 
Acme Quality Paints, Inc. 
Detroit 11, Michigan 












































June Tips About 
Fruits, Mulches 


STRAWBERRIES 
are one of the 
best small home 
fruits for our re- 
gion. Anumber 
of varieties are 
well adapted 
here. One of the 
most promising is 
the new ‘Ogal- 
lala.” Strawber- 
ries are best grown in fertile soil well 
supplied with organic matter. Good 
drainage is another essential. The 
strawberry is shallow rooted, and re- 
quires water oftener than deeper 
rooted bush and tree fruits. 

Mulches around strawberry plants 
help to keep the fruit from becoming 
soiled, and preserve moisture in the 
soil. If the plants are furrow or row 
irrigated, the mulch will interfere with 
water application. But with overhead 
watering, mulches are ideal since they 
held the water in the soil better and 
prevent washing. 

Mulches are good for other garden 
crops. They can be used in flower 
beds and shrub borders. They not only 
help prevent water loss, but they help 
keep down weeds. Various things may 
be used for mulch. Chopped straw, 
hay or grass clippings, ground corn 
cobs and sawdust are a few. 

Do you have a compost pile? It 
seems they are less common in our 
region than elsewhere in the country. 
Our soils have not been cropped as 
long as those in earlier settled regions. 
They were developed, however, under 
lighter rainfall conditions and, as a 
result, never have had as much or- 
ganic content as soils developed under 
higher rainfall. Now that many of us 
grow gardens on the same ground each 
year, and are applying more water, 
it is more important than ever to keep 
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For the 

western and 

high plains states 

of Mid-America 

by 

Leonard A. Yager 
Montana State College 


All 
Around 


Mid-America 


organic matter in the soil. 

Today, it’s not easy to find barn- 
yard manures or other organic mate- 
rials to add to garden soil. Composting 
is a way to make your own organic 
matter. Grass clippings, autumn leaves, 
even weeds that haven’t gone to seed 
are good sources of compost. 

Many gardeners ask why so many 
fruits drop from apple, plum and 
other fruit trees during June. This is 
known to the orchardist as “June 
drop.” It is nature’s way of prevent- 
ing over production of fruits. It need 
cause no alarm. If an apple tree pro- 
duced all the fruits that are pollinated 
in some years, the crop would break 
the branches. Sometimes despite the 
June drop, still the tree overbears. 
Thinning excessive fruit by hand will 
help. If the heavy crop was not an- 
ticipated earlier, the branches should 
be propped up later to support the 
heavily laden branches. When some 
fruit thinning is practiced, the yield 
from a tree may not be as heavy, but 
the individual fruit size will be greater. 

Some apple varieties show what is 
called biennial bearing. This is a nat- 
ural condition also. Often it starts 
with a late spring frost that kills the 
fruit buds, so that no fruits are pro- 
duced that year. Because of a sum- 
mer’s growth without fruit, the tree 
stores a large reserve of food. The 
next year the tree bears an above 
normal crop because of the large food 
reserves. This again reduces the food 
supply, so a cycle of one year heavy- 
bearing and one year light-bearing is 
set up. You can overcome biennial 
bearing by thinning out young fruits 
the year a heavy crop is anticipated. 
This usually helps put the tree back 
on schedule. 

Some gardeners express alarm over 
the drop of needles from evergreens. 
The life of conifer needles is only 
about four to five years, so some loss is 


(Please turn to page 6) 
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The Rockwells’ NEW Com- 
plete Book of Flower Ar- 
rangement. Completely re- 
written and enlarged—with 
92 reproductions in full 
color and more than 150 
photographs and diagrams. 











Publisher's edition $5.95 








Designs for Outdoor Living 
—John Burton Brimer. 
How to build everything 
from a trellis to a terrace 
fences, walks, pools, bird 
houses, furniture, walls, 
gates, etc. Over 400 pages, 
230 pictures. Pub. ed. $3.95 


books in one! 


The Best Loved Trees of 
America — Robert S. Lem- 
mon. Full descriptions and 
most striking characteris- 
tics of 59 trees. 293 mag- 
nificent photos show entire 
year’s cycle for each tree. 
Publisher's edition $3.50 


Taylor's Garden Guide 
Norman Taylor. 6 famous 
Everything 
you want to know about 
flowers, fruits, herbs, col- 
or, etc. 509 pages, lavishly 
illustrated with photos and 
drawings. Pub. ed. $5.95 






SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB 


ny 








Plant Propagation in Pic- 
tures—Montague Free. 380 
vivid photos and informa- 
tive reading show you how 
to increase your favorite 
plants by cutting, grafting, 
layering, rooting, etc. Pub- 
lisher’s edition $4.95 








Easy Ways to a Beautiful 
Garden — Ruth Gannon. 
How to get most results 
with least expense; how, 
when and where to plant 
for best showing. Photos 
and plans for beds, bor- 
ders, etc. Pub. ed. $5.00 


The Home Gardener Book Chub! 


HOOSE ANY TWO of the beautiful 
and useful garden books on this 
page — new volumes by outstanding au- 
thorities — for less than the price of 
one! With this big money-saving offer is 
included FREE membership in the 
American Garden Guild Book Club—the 
Club that brings you the garden books 
you need—at special low members’ prices! 

Selections by Famous Garden Editors 
The American Garden Guild Book Club 
offers you the best newly-published 
books in all fields of gardening—selected 
by an editorial panel of famous experts, 
including Montague Free, former Horti- 
culturist for the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den, and F. F. Rockwell, well-known 
gardening authority. 

Club selections are beautifully printed 
and bound, profusely illustrated, often 
with full-color photos and paintings by 
famous horticultural artists. Yet they 
come to you at an average saving of 20% 
from the price of publishers’ editions. 
Selections are of permanent value and 
cover the entire range of gardeners’ in- 
terests—flowers, fruits, trees, vegetables, 
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shrubs, house plants, birds, wild flowers, 
landscaping, garden planning, building, 
and care. But you buy only the books 
you want! And you don’t have to take 
one every month. As few as 4 books in 
24 months — yes, only 4 books during 
your first two years as a member — are 
all you agree to purchase. 


You Receive Free Bonus Books 


With every fourth book you select, the 
Club sends you — absolutely FREE — 
a brand-new garden book of special 
value and interest, usually worth $3.00 
or more! These free bonus books repre- 
sent big extra savings for you. 


Send No Money—Mail Coupon Now! 


We will send you any two books you 
choose from this page — value $6.50 to 
$12.20 in publishers’ editions — and you 
will be billed only $1.00 (plus a small 
shipping charge). Thereafter, you will 
receive regularly the Club’s Bulletin, 
which describes forthcoming selections. 


American Garden Guild Book Club, 
Garden City, New York. 


OF THESE VALUABLE, 





All About House Plants 
Montague Free. The most 
authoritative book on in- 
door gardening! All about 
selection, care, cultivation 
of 1,000 species. 329 pages, 
160 pictures, 27 in color. 
Publisher's edition $3.95 


The Flower Family Album. 


Track down‘‘family groups"* Book of Roses. Two famous Ed. by F. F. Rockwell 
of flowers, vegetables and experts bring you the latest New revised edition! 2 big 
weeds through 458 illus- information on the care volumes. 20 experts answer 


trations keyed to make 
identification quick and 
easy. Large 714” x 1042” 
Publisher's edition $3.00 


TIMELY GARDEN BOOKS 













VALUE 
36.50 to 
$42.20 


in pub. editions 


when you join the American Garden Gulid 
Book Club and agree to buy as few as four 
selections in the next 24 months 


SYR BS 





MODERN 


SF 





Modern Shrubs — E. H. M. 
Cox and P. A. Cox. Favor- 
ite shrubs for all gardens 
—a guide to planting, soil, 
shelter, feeding, pruning, 
thinning, propagation. 15 
lists of shrubs for various 
situations. Pub. ed. $6.25 


Complete Book of Bulbs 
Rockwell & Grayson. Most 
comprehensive book on 
bulbs ever published! 
Everything about cultiva- 
tion and propagation of 
100 species. 118 photos, 31 
in color! Pub. ed. $5.95 


















































































The Rockwells’ Complete 10,000 Garden Questions 




















and culture of roses of 
every type. 140 illustra- 
tions, 44 in color. Publish- 
er's edition $5.95 





your questions about flow- 
ers, pests, lawns, etc. Near- 
ly 1,400 pages, 400 illus. 
Publisher's edition $5.95 


























Ge an an a ee ees 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB, Dept. FL-6, Garden City, New York 
Please enroll me as a member. Send me at once the two books 
checked below—and bill me ONLY $1 FOR BOTH, plus shipping. 
DTaylor’s Garden Guide (11) (CAH About House Plants (200) 
(10,000 Garden Questions (29) (Complete Book of Bulbs (202) 
(2) Modern Shrubs (32) (Designs for Outdoor Living (211) 
(Best Loved Trees of America(34) [()Flower Family Album (213) 
(The Rockwells’ Book of Roses (58) [() Plant Propagation in Pictures (220) 
(Easy Ways to a Beautiful ( Rockwells’ New Complete Book 
Garden (59) of Flower Arrangement (239) 
Also send me my first issue of the Garden Bulletin, telling me 
about the new forthcoming Club selections. I will notify you in 
advance if I do not wish the following month’s selection. I am not 
obligated to accept more than 4 books in 24 months of membership. 
I pay nothing except the special member’s price of each selection 
I accept (plus a small shipping charge) — and with every fourth 
selection, | am to receive a FREE Bonus Book. 






























Mr. NO-RISK 
Phd 2 OsASKa Ge enadorcscedoacccccoceesedegsdusceusenes GUARANTEE: 
Miss (Please Print) 


If not delighted, 


return both books 
sn 00% coucccvovecessnsiicscevenendeehadeanvenee in 7 days and 
; membership wi 
Riise cia State be cancelled. 


Offer slightly different in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 
Offer good in Continental U.S. and Canada only. H-32 
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«>, Free-blooming 
» wa Low-growing 
POTENTILLA 
Katherine 
Oykes 


You Il Get Sdeas allove 


...IN WAYSIDE’S NEW CATALOG 


Louise de Coligny 
PINK DAFFODIL 


Presenting Starfire, the best clear red Phlox in the 
world. This is the exclamation point of any garden, 
a dramatic burst of brilliant color never before 
equalled in any hardy phlox. Plant it with care in 
the place where it will attract the most attention, 
then sit back and enjoy the most spectacular blos- 
soming ever! 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To get the largest, most complete garden catalog 
ever compiled, please enclose $1.00 with your re- 
quest, to cover postage and handling of this heavy 
book. Its magnificent selection of rare and unusual 
new things is unsurpassed, and includes over 
1300 delightful new shrubs, trees, roses, rare 
bulbs and hardy “Pedigreed” plants. 


214 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 


Here’s a book that no serious, or even week- 
end gardener can afford to be without. It’s 
filled with the most magnificent plant selections 
you've ever seen, gloriously displayed in hun- 
dreds of illustrations, most of which are in full 
color. Not only will you be inspired by the 
opportunity to buy these fine growth-tested, 
quality-proven ‘Pedigreed” garden subjects, 
but you'll get valuable tips on plant- 
ing and care, plus a chance to consult 
expert-prepared garden and landscape 
plans. After you see this outstanding 
156-page garden book, you'll never 
part with it...it will become a treas- 
ured part of your reference library. 
Above is one of its many beautiful selections: 


Potentilla, Katherine Dykes. Superb English 
development that will fill your garden with 
sunshine. Often called the Buttercup Shrub, 
this choice variety grows 2' to 3 ft. tall and 
is covered with blossoms all summer long. 
Give it a minimum of care, receive maximum 
satisfaction. It's hardy at 20° below zero. 


And at left, the new pink-trumpet Daffodil, 
Louise de Coligny. This exquisite flower com- 
bines delicacy of color with the most entranc- 
ing scent. Notable for its profusion of flowers. 


Sela ita 


d 
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West 
(Continued from page 4) 

expected. If the needle drop is exces- 
sive, it may be caused by going into 
the winter too dry, presence of disease 
or insects. Red spider mite may cause 
severe needle drop. These mites infest 
many garden plants. Look out for 
them especially when hot, dry weather 
starts. 


Work Abates But 
Some Jobs Remain 


GARDEN activ- 
ity has settled 
down to a steady 
routine of main- 
tenance and en- 
joyment. Water-. 
ing will need to 
be started this by 
month, as rains Robert H. Rucker 
are so infrequent. University 
Adequate mois- ° Oklahoma 
ture is needed in the still active period 
of growth in the garden. Thorough 
soakings about every two weeks should 
be sufficient. Mulches in the form of 
prairie hay, strawy manure, cotton 
burrs, etc., will do much to preserve 
the moisture. Mulches are good for 
several reasons. They keep the soil 
cool and thus protect delicate feeder 
roots; they reduce loss of moisture 
through evaporation, make cultiva- 
tion unnecessary and prevent the 
growth of weeds. If you have not al- 
ready mulched your garden, be sure 
to apply a mulch early in June. Scat- 
ter superphosphate at the rate of four 
pounds per 100 square feet of bed 
area before applying the mulch, and 
the plants will respond with rich dark 
green heavy foliage. 

Lawn grasses, especially Bermuda, 
are growing beautifully in the hot 
weather. Other than regular mowing 
and watering, the principal lawn job 
now is to fight crabgrass. June is ac- 
tually one of the best times to control 
crabgrass. Get one of the new chemi- 
cals such as Di-met and use as di- 
rected. The selected killers for crab- 
grass do a good job, but usually require 
two or more applications. It is too 
late to use the pre-emergent chemicals 
that prevent germination of crabgrass 
seed. 

As the spring-flowering bulbs fade, 
be sure markers are in place to show 
what and where bulbs are. One of the 
beautiful flowers for the fall that will 


So 


southwestern 


(Please turn to page 8) 
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Protect your lawn and garden with 


CHLORDANE 


.2-the GREEN THUMB insecticide for all outdoors! 


Growing things need protection against the ravages 
of insect damage. That’s why so many green thumb 
gardeners use Chlordane. Chlordane prevents in- 
sects from harming vital plant life processes. It kills 
white grubs, ants, Japanese beetle larvae, wireworms, 
cutworms, lawn moths, earwigs, mole crickets, thrips, 
mosquitoes, chiggers, ticks, and many other insects. 
It protects lawns, ornamentals, vegetables, trees, 
shrubs, and people. It gets rid of moles and skunks 


see your dealer today for 


er Re) dey | 3 


America's leading lawn and garden insecticide! 


June, 1960 


by killing their insect food supply. Chlordane controls 
household insects, too. 

Versatile, low cost Chlordane is the active ingredi- 
ent in leading brand name dusts, sprays, granules, 
and fertilizer mixtures sold by all stores that carry 
garden supplies. It’s easy to apply, and proven safe 
by millions of applications during the past fifteen 
years. Get Chlordane now, for green thumb garden- 
ing and more fun outdoors! 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR SPECIAL FREE BOOKLETS! 


eR 
rfp VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
330 East Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. FGM 60 


Please send me your free lawn and garden insect control booklets. 
Name 


Address_ 


City Zone State 
For complete insect control service, consult a local pest control operator. 


Technical Chiordane is manufactured exclusively by Velsicol Chemical Corporation, Chicago 11,11! 





FREE IRIS 


The best offer we ever made! 


Choice iris for $1.00 each plus an equal num- 
ber of free iris. These iris are currently being 
listed at from $1.00 to $2.50 each. Nearly all 
have received an award from the American 
Iris Society. If you purchase 5 or more iris 
from this list at $1.00 you may select an equal 
number from the free list without additional 
charge. First class rhizones, shipped after July 
15th. Give date desired. 


CLIFFS OF DOVER—Large ruffled clear white. Yel- 
low beard. Award of Merit 

CLOUD CAP—Largest of flamingo pinks. 
beard. Award of Merit. 


Tangerine 


EASTERMOHR—Larce ruffled flower of medium blue. 
Nice form and substance. H.M. 

LADY ILSE—Silvery powder-blue. Ruffled flowers of 
perfect form. Very fine. 
MAYTIME—Large pink bi-color Pink 
orchid-pink falls. Award of Merit 
PALAMINO—Pale ivory, just a trace of pink. Red 
beard. Award of Merit. 
PRETENDER—Standards soft yellow. 
purple, Outstanding. Award of Merit. 
SUGAR PLUM—Very lacy creamy pink flowers of 
perfect form. Honorable Mention. 

TEMPLE BELLS—lLarge flowers of golden apricot. 
Orange beard. Award of Merit 

TWENTY GRAND—Glistening yellow. Very lacy. Pol- 
len parent of Butterscotch Kiss. 


FREE IRIS LIST 


The following are 75c each. If you purchase 5S or 
more $1.00 iris, select an equal number from this 
list, without additional cost. You must purchase 5 or 
more $1.00 iris. Give second choice. 


BALLERINA—Large ruffled pink; orange beard; out- 
standing. Award of Merit. 


standards, 


Falls velvety 


DREAMY — Immense pure white, ruffled flowers. 
Crepe like texture. Honorable Mention 

MAYAN GOLD—Very fine, extra large orange yellow. 
Outstanding. 

PARTY DRESS—Kuffled pink flowers with laced edge. 
Award of Merit 

PATHFINDER—Fxtra large orchid-pink blend. Award 
of Merit 

PINK FORMAL—Very large flamingo pink. Award of 
Merit 

ROSEDALE — Ruffled salmon-pink with many nice 
flowers. Honorable Mention. 

SOLID GOLD—Large new yellow with heavy sub- 
stance. Award of Merit. 

SPELLBOUNO—Brownish red with golden overlay. 
Large stylish flowers. Honorable Mention. 

TOP FLIGHT — Deep golden-apricot, approaching 
orange. Award of Merit. 


A NICE EXTRA 
For $5.00 you will receive 10 iris. Five from each 
list. If you inctude 75c to cover postage, you may 
select First Violet (choice violet) or Sable Night 
(near black) as an extra. Both are Dykes Winners 
with a value of $3.00 or more each. 


ROGERS’ IRIS GARDENS 


West Arapahoe Ave., Boulder, Colorado 


DISPLAY 
U.S. 50 STAR FLAG 


3x5 ft. — Staff — Bracket — Boxed. 
$Z00 
tm 


Flags for Churches, 
Schools, Organiza- 
tions and Special 
design flags. 


Contact your dealer or write 


THE NATIONAL FLAG CO. 
1012 Flint St. Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Demand NATIONAL Brand 


EPISCIAS 


Beautiful 
plants in jewel col- 
ors. Red or blue 
flowers. Grow warm 
and shady like Afri- 
can Violets. Free in- 


foliage 


structions. Rooted 
cuttings ready for 4- 
inch pots. 


Add $1.00 to below offers for yellow E. ‘Tropical Topaz.’ 
ond $1.00 for Colombia Orange 
4 different varieties $3.45 Postpaid 


8 different varieties $5.45 postpaid 
Color catalog orchids and tropical houseplants 25c 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 
Box 537 FGJ . Boynton Beach, Florida 
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Southwest 
(Continued from page 6) 

lose its foliage soon is the lycoris. It 
will be dormant until the blooms 
emerge in the fall. Labels will keep 
this type of plant from becoming lost. 

Planting slows down in June. Gladi- 
olus may still be planted, also dahlias 
and cannas. Caladiums already 
sprouted in trays of peat moss may 
still be planted. In planting dahlias, 
remember they are heavy feeders and 
require a lot of moisture. It is best to 
stake them as the tubers are planted. 
Chrysanthemum cuttings may be 
potted for the last planting in July. 
Peat pots are recommended for mums, 
to eliminate transplanting shock. Per- 
ennials need some attention. Prune to 
encourage new growth and to prevent 
seed being set. Keep foliage cleared 
from crowns of perennial clumps in 
order to have free circulation of air. 
Frequent dusting with sulfur or bor- 
deaux mixture will keep down fungus 
diseases. The hot humid days of June 
are perfect incubators for fungus in- 
festations. This makes sanitation most 
important now. 


Garden Lighting 


June is also a good month to com- 
plete construction of architectural fea- 
tures in the garden. Why not invest in 
garden lights to prolong the hours of 
usefulness of the garden? A garden is 
as lovely by night as by day—if you 
can see it. A lighted garden makes it 
possible to do many garden chores at 
night. 

Daylilies are wonderful in the June 
and July garden. Many varieties stay 
open late in the evening. This is one 
of the herbaceous perennials that re- 
quires very little care and can actu- 
ally be transplanted while in full 
bloom (although it is not recom- 
mended). Daylilies are also easily 
hybridized and this has become a fas- 
cinating hobby with many gardeners. 

Skips in the garden may be filled 
with zinnias, marigolds, periwinkles 
and other quick blooming annuals. 
Watch the watering of newly-planted 
trees and shrubs. Normally, if these 
survive their first summer they will 
continue to grow. Replace early vege- 
tables with tomatoes, pepper, eggplant 
and late corn. Bagworms and _ lace 
wing bugs make their first invasions 
in June. The elm beetles will also 
hatch their first cycle. Be prepared, 
for they can do much damage quickly. 
In the case of the bagworm and elm 


beetles, do preventive spraying with 
arsenate of lead by the first week of 
June, before the critters hatch out. 
Through our area the infestation of 
elm beetles has been terrific the past 
two seasons. 


In North: Roses, 
Lawns, Mum Care 


IpEAL weather 
and beautiful 
blooms make 
June memorable. 
The perennial 
border will never 
be more beauti- 
ful than it is now. 
Even garden 
tasks are (tem- 
porarily) not too 
demanding. 

Spring planting should be over by 
this time, but it is still possible to start 
a garden, to plant a tree (container- 
grown specimen), set out potted gera- 
niums, caladiums, fuchsias, or tuberous 
begonias. It’s not too late to plant an- 
nuals and perennials purchased from 
garden stores and nurseries. Gaps in 
the garden can be plugged with plants 
even at this late date. Roses that were 
winter killed can be replaced with 
potted specimens. 


Glads All Summer 


To obtain a succession of blooms 
from gladiolus over a long period of 
time in summer, successive plantings 
at two-week intervals must be made. 
Glads can be planted early in June 
and again in mid-June; these plant- 
ings give blooms after the flowers are 
spent from those planted in May. 

Feeding roses with an instant type 
fertilizer while they are budding early 
in June will boost bloom size and qual- 
ity for the first flush of flowers which 
usually comes late in June here. Cul- 
tivating between roses must be done 
carefully, being sure not to get too 
close to the plant because the succu- 
lent canes are easily cut or broken. 

It is useless to grow roses if you 
are not willing to spray or dust them 
once a week and as soon as possible 
after each rain. Black spot and mil- 
dew always theaten untreated plants; 
aphids and other insects devitalize 
foliage and flowers unless controlled. 
Faithful spraying or dusting with a 
multi-purpose rose spray or dust are 
needed to free plants of bugs and 
blights. In the St. Paul Dispatch Test 


(Please turn to page 10) 


For the 
northern states 
of Mid-America 


y 
Robert A. Phillips 


University 
of Minnesota 
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ONLY RA-PID-GRO HAS THE 
REILLY SECRET FORMULA FOR 
EXTRA-HIGH PLANT 
NUTRITION Want extra gardening 


pleasure? You don’t 
have to be an expert to grow prize plants and flowers. 
Plant food—the RIGHT food, and plenty of it—is 
the answer. RA-PID-GRO is an instantly soluble, 
high-nutrition plant food that gives plants the flour- 
ishing, luxuriant growth that turns gardening into 
pure joy. You get more and bigger blooms, fruits; 
handsomer foliage. 


Use RA-PID-GRO on EVERYTHING YOU GROW!... 
Balanced nutrition for top results with safety 


SEEDS * BULBS * ANNUALS * PERENNIALS 

5 SHRUBS * ROSES ¢ EVERGREENS * LAWNS 
oms en \ | 4i% . * Fruit TREES * VEGETABLES ¢ HERBS 
1 of 5 aye F 5)5 ¢ TREES ¢ HEDGES * BUSH FRuITS 
wv ’ AI ON * GROUND CovERS 
ade. VR “Shee ! 
J . | EN aati © HOUSE PLANTS 
we | HERE'S WHY see ia taal 
ant- 7 eS Be, te ; : 
are you can expect new life, naan 
new beauty for your garden 
type 
arly from RA-PID-GRO 


on @ Extra rich in nutritive values: = Concentrated High-Nutrition 
” 23-21-17 analysis, PLUS impor- = . 
Cul- tant trace elements, hormones. = Plant Food for 5 -Way Feeding! 
@ Plant leaves, blooms, branches, = 
trunks and roots “drink in” { \\ 
food in concentrated propor- SES 
tions; up to 95% of nutrients. ' The pioneer in foliar feeding; origina- 
@ Can't burn if used as directed, ancing basic nutrients, Nitrogen 23%, URROMUEmG 
even in hottest dry weather. Phosphoric Acid 21%, Potash 17% [AliRGuEMenn 
RA-PID-GRO IS SAFE. plus trace elements and hormones. (eMCGUNT TN] 


@ Ideal for everything. Speeds se ORIGINAL & GENUINE 
seed sprouting, seedlings, trans- % 
plants, bulbs, plants, at every 
stage of growth. 


@ Speeds composting, makes 
composts richer, helps nature, 


In Use Since 1932 * America's Leading Liquid Plant Food 
MADE ONLY BY RA-PID-GRO CORPORATION - DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
June, 1960 ? 








KILL MOLES FAST! 


Bite sized homogenized 
pellets contain foods 
found most attractive to 
all species, plus most 
effective poison. Fast, 
clean... no gas, traps 
or danger. 


FORCE’S FOR 
COMPLETE PEST 
CONTROL The right 
baits and the right poi- 
sons combined in field 
and laboratory tested 
preparations. Specific 
baits for Moles, Gophers, 
Mice and many other pests. Rely on FORCE’S 
. famous for over 38 years. 
SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE .. . at 
hardware, drug, seed and garden stores or 
order 4 oz. trial-size can direct, $1.00 Ppd. 


= WITitilmciisl 
FORCE’ 


COMPANY, IWC, 
FREMONT heath | 
JOBBERS, DEALERS. . 


WRITE FOR DETAILS! 


POPULARITY 
IRIS COLLECTION 


8 favorites of the American Iris Society 
1959 popularity poll. 
All 8 only $3.95 ppd. U.S.A. 


CASCADIAN—Ruffied pure white 
CHAR-MAIZE—Ruffled chartreuse 
CHIVALRY—Dykes Medal winning blue 
CLOUD CAP—Huge tall flamingo pink 
GOLDEN RUSSET—Gigantic golden russet 
OLA KALA—Dykes Medal winning deep yel. 
PINK FORMAL—Salmony-pink 
PINNACLE—White-yellow bi-color 
FREE — red iris ($1 or more catalog 
value) with each order. 
Free iris and daylily catalog. 
PILLEYS GARDEN, Box 757-F 
VALLEY CENTER, CALIF. 


ANTMARVE 


“To Increase the Pleasure of Gardening” 


Plant Marvel Piant Food @ Lawn Marvel e Evergreen Food 
Winns Marvel Rose Food @ | Bombs @ African Violet Spray 
Rose Spray @ X Bombs @ Lustre Glow Leaf on ish. 
PLANT MARVEL LABORATORIES, Dept. FL-60. 
622 West 119th Street - Chicago 28, ‘ilinois 


= 
aN 


TLS 


PEONIES « DAY LILIES 
POPPIES « BULBS 
FREE! Colortul Catalog 


WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony City” 
Dept. F-4, VAN WERT, OHIO 


WHEN YOUR WORLD IS YOUR GARDEN 
' CT mere Cel 


BS es 
FERTILIZER 


200 Ibs. raw fish con- 
densed to every gallon. 
100% organic. Non-burning. 
At dealers — everywhere. If not 
available ...we will ship direct: 
pint $1.00 
1.90 Post Paid 
6.25 


GARDEN FOLDERS-10¢ 
FREE WITH ORDER 
Roses, Begonias, African Violets, 
Fuchsias, Camellias, Rhododen- 
Write: drons, Azateas, Mums. 


ATLAS FISH FERTILIZER CO. 
y No. 1 Drumm St., Rm. 381, San Francisco 11 


North 
(Continued from page 8) 
Garden the new fungicide Phaltan was 
very effective last year against black 
spot and mildew. 

Grass grows fast in June; so do the 
lawn weeds. Chemical lawn weed kill- 
ers are proving more effective but 
cannot be relied upon alone. Good 
turf management is just as important 
in getting and keeping a good lawn. 
Usually mowing must be more fre- 
quent this month than during July 
and August. Mow often enough so 
that it is not necessary to cut off more 
than 25 per cent of the top of the 
grass. Set the mower to cut higher in 
mid-summer. I cut my lawn (Ken- 
tucky blue grass) at two inches. This 
keeps the roots cooler during the hot- 
test days, and tends to keep down 
crabgrass. If grass is allowed to grow 
too long before it is cut, the clippings 
should be removed. This is extra work 
that should have been invested in 
more frequent mowing instead. 

Crabgrass seed starts to germinate 
here in June. This is the time to use 
the post-emergence type of crabgrass 
killing chemicals. For controlling dan- 
delions use only the lawn type 2,4-D 
weed killer and be sure to follow the 
directions carefully. 

Garden chrysanthemums should be 
pinched back at the tips to make 
them branch. Usually the first pinch- 
ing is done in early June. Make second 
pinching when the lateral branches 
have grown about six inches. 


Planting Shrubs 
That Like Heat 


IT Is not too 
late to plant 
potted roses, Vt 
shrubs and per- 
ennials. Potted 
roses are in 
bloom now at 
garden stores, so 
it is easy to select 
the types and col- 
ors you prefer. 

It is always a thrill to try the new 
All America Selections. A promising 
winner this year is ‘Garden Party,’ a 
hybrid tea resulting from a cross of 
‘Charlotte Armstrong’ and ‘Peace.’ 
The other two All Americas are red 
floribundas, ‘Sarabande’ and ‘Fire 
King.’ 

My own selection for an All Amer- 
ica would be ‘Kordes Perfecta,’ an in- 


For the 

heart of 

Mid-America 

by 

Stanley R. McLane 
Landscape Supervisor 
Country Club District 
Kansas City, Missouri 


teresting combination of creamy white 
and pink, edged in carmine with suf- 
fusion of yellow at the base of the 
petals. 

Try a few potted crape-myrtle 
plants this year. This shrub or small 
tree of the South is usually not con- 
sidered very hardy here. I have had 
two plants of the variety ‘Wm. Toovey’ 
for about ten years and even though 
they die to the ground in the winter 
and start late in spring, they have 
never failed to furnish red flowers on 
five foot stems, from about the middle 
of August until frost. 

Crape-myrtle stands dry hot weather 
exceptionally well and in our area has 
been free from insects or diseases. I 
have never given my plants any win- 
ter protection. I just cut them to the 
ground in early spring and feed them 
with a few handfuls of complete fer- 
tilizer. 

Another worthwhile small shrub 
which could be planted from pots now 
is Caryopteris incana, common blue- 
beard, frequently listed in catalogs as 
“blue spirea.” 

Its attractive blue flowers are in 
nearly flat panicles at the ends of new 
growth. My plants start flowering in 
mid-August and continue until frost. 
A comparatively new form is ‘Azure, 
a U.S.D.A. introduction. It has deeper 
blue flowers and darker foliage than 
the common ‘Blue Mist’ and grows 
more compactly. 

Trim privet, euonymus, barberry 
and other formal hedges as soon as 
they have made a few inches of new 
growth. Frequent close clipping pre- 
vents these hedges from getting out of 
bounds and keeps them compact and 
attractive. 

Look for those thieving suckers 
which may be showing up from the 
roots of budded or grafted plants. The 
best subjects for inspection are lilacs 
which have been grafted on privet; 
flowering almond, flowering plum and 
flowering peach which have been 
budded on wild plum; roses budded 
on wild stock; and Viburnum Carlesi 
and Viburnum Burkwoodi grown on 
Viburnum lantana or dentatum un- 
derstock. Whenever possible, it is bet- 
ter to cut or pull these suckers off 
where they join the understock rather 
than simply cutting them off at ground 
level. Usually these understocks are 
faster and stronger growers than the 
desirable varieties grafted or budded 
on them. If they are not removed 


(Please turn to page 12) 
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Now-it’s easier than ever 
to fight bugs and blights, 
keep your garden beautiful 





Spray on Garden Care 
with the 
New Du Pont Sprayer 














To grow bigger roses and keep bushes 
flowering longer— prevent damage 
from mites, insects and diseases with 
DU PONT ROSE INSECTICIDE AND 
FUNGICIDE. 





Ap 


JAPANESE BEETLE 





BLACK SPOT 


For earlier blooms, more beautiful flow- 
yL ers, stop bug and blight attacks with 
Zs DU PONT FLORAL DUST. Safe even on 

eaten LEAF SPOT the most delicate blossoms. 



















Grow big, healthy tomatoes by protect- 
ing plants from blights and insects all 
season long with DU PONT TOMATO 
DUST — specially prepared for tomato 
growers. 














Keep your vegetables free of bugs and 
blight — wipe out insects and prevent 
diseases with DU PONT VEGETABLE 
GARDEN DUST. 


} i Kill bugs indoors and out with DU PONT 
MA 6% CHLORDANE. Controls many insect 
pests that invade both the home and 

ANTS 


the garden. For dusting only. 






It's an entirely new concept for 
care of all your garden problems. 
One sprayer does everything. Three 
easy-to-change nozzles do every 
spraying job. Each package of 
Du Pont Garden Chemicals tells 
which nozzle to use. Takes the 
guesswork out of spraying. Fits any 
garden hose. And since the con- 
tainer is plastic-coated, the Sprayer 
is shatterproof. It's the best way 
yet to spray on garden care. Many 
dealers are making offers that save 
you $2 on this new Sprayer. Ask 
them about it today. 





























If you prefer to dust, the handy, DU PONT SQUEEZE- 
DUSTER provides fast, convenient application of 
Du Pont garden dusts from a ready-to-use package. 
Just a squeeze gives complete, even coverage. Easy 
to refill. 





















On all chemicals, always follow label 
instructions and warnings carefully. 









You'll find the best way 
to combat all bugs, 
blights and weeds in the 
1960 DU PONT GARDEN 
CLINIC GUIDE. Your 
dealer has a free copy 







REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


GARDEN 
CHEMICALS 
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FLOWER 


FREE ‘scx 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a free 
copy of the new Park Flower Book for 1960. 


This catalog lists & 
describes over 3000 
varieties of flower 
seed ond plants— 


Also seed of house 
and window plants. 
Book gives cultural 
directions, pro- 
nouncing index, 
germination tables, 
lots of helpful 
information. 


Send a postcard 
today for your 


FREE FLOWER 
BOOK 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 
GREENWOOD 61, S. C. 


The World’s Finest Roses 


are grown by 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World's Largest Rose Growers 
Newark, NEW YORK 


CRM Sm 


NURSERY a TY 


CATALOG & (Ae 


1,000 EEE este ons: Roses, Shrubs, Trees 
Flowers, Fruits & Seeds. 84 « 


Americo's Lorgest Direct-to- Yo 


DUE, Ua LS) aS eveneoaee 


HAMBURG IOWA 


GIANT SITE FRUIT:==3 
STARK DWARE TREE 


pT ee 


ener BRO'S 


FRUIT TREE & LANDSCAPE 


CATALOG. 


ane Treat) 


eta 


n The 1960 


Get new 64- page 

Color-Photo Catalog 

FREE! See how you can grow lus- 

cious full-size apples, peaches, 

pears even in a tiny yard with 

Stark Dwarf Trees. Just reach 

up and harvest! See 418 outstand- 
ii) ing varieties of U.S. Patented 
i) Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Vines from 
World's largest nursery. 
Mail the coupon TODAY! 


STARK BRO’S 
NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. 
Dept.2240, Louisiana, Mo. 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries, Dept.2240, Louisiana, Missouri 
Rush 1960 Edition of COLOR CATALOG ... FREE! | 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY! 
Full or spare time, make 
money easy taking ‘orders 
for Stark. Check coupon 
for FREE SALES KIT. 


| Address .... 


| CORO ERS Sor Pose Senay eeins Sankt. || month and heavy weekly waterings 
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Heart 
(Continued from page 10) 
soon they will outdistance the desira- 
ble plant. 

Cultivate the vegetable garden after 
rains as soon as the soil works prop- 
erly. Frequent shallow cultivation is 
necessary for weed control. It helps 
save soil moisture and liberate plant 
food. 

Toward the end of this month, in- 
spect birch and pin oak trees for feed- 
ing colonies of datana caterpillars. 
Clip off the small branches bearing 
the worms and destroy them. If col- 
onies are numerous, spray with arse- 
nate of lead. 

In the Midwest, bagworms hatch 
from overwintering egg masses in the 
female cocoons during the last part 
of May and the first week in June. 
In the Kansas City area the fifth of 
June is the average date of the first 
hatch. Examine your evergreens for 
these pests. If present, they will be 
found usually in the top of upright 
junipers and arbor-vitaes, and in the 
center of spreading junipers. Spray 
with arsenate of lead using four 
pounds to 100 gallons of water or ten 
tablespoons to three gallons of water. 
Malathion is often recommended for 
bagworm control. If you are using it 
be sure not to spray it on the Canaert 
juniper, Juniperus virginiana Canaert, 
as it will burn the foliage of this ever- 
green. 


Pleasant Gardens 
In the Shade 


SHADE 


is no 
excuse for not 
having a fasci- 
nating garden 
Those who have 
shady spots can 
grow a lot of 
things the fellow 
with full sun can- 
not. You 
however, 


For the 

eastern states 
of Mid-America 
by 

Victor H. Ries 


do, Ohio 


have to 
do a little more planning as to plants. 
Since summer is almost here, let’s 
look at some of the plants that can be 
set out now to give summer color. 
First, make sure that the soil is well 
mixed with ample organic matter and 
that surface tree roots have been 
spaded up to lessen their competition 
with the new plants. Liberal applica- 
tion of complete fertilizer once a 


will help insure adequate nutrients 
and soil moisture. 

Begonias, both tuberous and regular 
flowering types, will thrive. So will 
fancy leaf caladiums. The impatiens 
sultana, in its various colors including 
white, will bloom all summer long. So 
will the wishbone flower or torenia. 
The old fashioned achimenes can be 
put right in the ground in the shade. 
Even coleus will take considerable 
shade although the colors will not be 
as intense as in sun. Try some flower- 
ing tobacco or nicotiana, both fra- 


grant night blooming and day bloom- 
ing. 


For Longer Range 


Now to plan for the future. Colum- 
bines are natural shade plants. Besides 
the long spurred hybrids try chrysan- 
tha, canadensis, and any others listed 
in the seed catalogs. Remember, it 
takes about three weeks for seed to 
come up. 

Foxgloves thrive in shade. See if you 
can get ambigua, and laevigata, as 
well as Shirley hybrids. Cardinal 
flower, Lobelia cardinalis, and giant 
lobelia, Lobelia syphilitica, will take 
shade. 

The beebalms, monardas, especially 
‘Croftway Pink,’ 
The meadow 
lavender 


bloomers. 
thalictrum, both 
and yellow, are good tall 
growing plants, as is the goatsbeard, 
aruncus, and the bugbane, cimicifuga. 
Both of these last two are natives. 

One introduced weed that likes 
shade is the celandine poppy, 
donium. Its yellow 
six weeks or more. 
easy to pull out. 

The forget-me-not anchusa likes 
shade. And for late summer bloom the 
hardy begonia, Begonia evansiana, is 
wonderful. The many plantain lilies 
add foliage as well as bloom. The blue 
caerulea, the white grandiflora, the 
lavender fortunei, and lancifolia are 
tough and easy to grow. 

Try a little patch of strawberry be- 
gonia, Saxifraga sarmentosa, for a 
hardy ground cover. It is worth its 
value in comments of your friends 
who say it is not hardy. 

Ferns are a must in any shaded spot. 
The Christmas fern is evergreen and 
easy to grow. Others you will enjoy 
are the cinnamon, royal, sensitive, 
shield, ostrich, maidenhair and the 
dainty spleenworts. Often these ferns 
can be rescued from an area where 


are long 


rues, 


cheli- 
flowers come for 
The surplus are 


(Please turn to page 14) 
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- SELF-POWERED Taal) GARDEN GUN 
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ng 


dusts and sprays 


be 


de. 


-| better, faster, easier! 


er- 





ra- 
m- 


you 


as 
nal 
ant 
ake 
ally 
a DUSTS every blossom and leaf with a fine, SPRAYS fine mist for flowers or vegeta- 
a even coating. Never such power and ease in bles. Gives strong stream; ideal for spot lawn 
vill one gun! Tremendous coverage! No splotches! treatment. Converts easily from dust to spray. 
1a. No tiresome pumping or squeezing—no mix- No hit or miss! Unsurpassed for ease—a touch 


S. 

ikes 

eli- 
for 


ing, no messy clean-up! of the trigger does it! 


Take this coupon to your dealer and have 
him show you this amazing new Garden Gun. 


THIS COUPON WORTH $1.19 


When you purchase your “Eveready” Dust Spray 


are 








“kes Garden Gun (at list price $12.98 complete) from your 
an dealer, he will give you, upon receipt of this coupon, 
the free of charge, one 8 oz. can (worth $1.19) of 
1, is * No hose to drag! “Eveready” Lawn Weed Killer —the easy way to keep 
ilies your lawn weed-free all summer! Fill in name and 
: No pumping or squeezing! address below, certifying purchase of the gun. Not 
- * rene oe e transferable. (This offer expires September 1, 1960.) 
1e€ . ® 
a HK Carries its own replaceable custeurn’s 
Pressure Pack! SIGNATURE 
be- * Lightweight! ADDRESS 
or a 
1 its CITY 





He Works with a touch of 
the trigger! 


ends TO DEALERS — return this coupon to the wholesaler from 


whom you purchased your ‘‘Eveready’’ Garden Guns and he will 
replace an 8 oz. can of ‘‘Eveready’’ Lawn Weed Killer, provided 
you and customer have complied with this offer. Invoices 
proving purchase by you of sufficient stock of ‘‘Eveready”’ 
Garden Guns to cover coupons presented must be shown to the 
wholesaler upon request, and failure to do so, may at our 











spot. - i Container FoR THE 


2 : . 
and r ae $] 9% including 


Pressure Pack 





njoy option, void all coupons submitted by you for redemption. 
as F.GA-2 

tive, 

ferns “Eveready” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks for products of 

a UNION CARBIDE CONSUMER PRODUCTS COMPANY 

there 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation * 270 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
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Yours... 
forthe 
BEST LOOKING 
LANDSCAPE 

in the 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


Prune with SNAP-CUT 
pruners for the most 
beautiful shrubs in 
the neighborhood. 


Clip with SNAP-CUT 
hedge shears for 
hedges with that for- 
mal garden look. 


Trim with SNAP-CUT 
grass shears for the 
neatest lawn for miles 
Ground. 


These fast cutting, easy action tools 
are certain to take the drudgery out 
of your pruning and trimming 
chores. So light, so easy to use that 
even your reluctant 9-year old won’t 
complain! 


These shears feature precision 
ground cutlery steel blades, easy- 
grip handles and baked enamel paint 
finish. Ask the man for SNAP-CUT 

-at your hardware store, garden 
supply center or building supply 
dealers. 


SEYMOUR SMITH 


SNAP-CUT 


Quality Toois 
Since 1860 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
Main St., Oakville, Connecticut 





East 
(Continued from page 12) 
they are being destroyed in highway 
construction work. Otherwise they can 
be bought from several nurseries that 
specialize in wild plants. 

Trilliums, lady slippers, wild sweet 
william, hepatica, jack-in-the-pulpit, 
anemones, foam flower, spring beau- 
ties, bluets, and many violets are other 
natives that are not difficult to grow 
if plenty of organic matter is used. 

And so the orphan shade spot be- 
comes the cinderella of the garden. 


So Many Plants 
To Tend Now 


Pincu the ter- 
minal buds out 
of chrysanthe- 
mums and poin- 11 
settias to make 
them  bushier 
and have more 
blooms. July is 
the last month to 
do this for after 
that they will be 
making buds. Keep coleus blooms 
pinched out so that they will last 
longer. Once they make seed they soon 
fade. 

If early blooming shrubs, like 
quince, bridal wreath and deutzia have 
not been pruned it is not too late to 
prune them if needed. Try to cut out 
the old wood in the center to keep the 
plant growing new wood that will 
bloom. A good rule in pruning is “if 
in doubt, don’t.” Another is that 
shrubs that bloom before June should 
be spring pruned, those that bloom 
summer and fall may be pruned in 
late fall or winter. 

Pansies, violas and all the early 
spring plants will be getting leggy by 
the last of this month. Replace them 
with annuals, zinnias, marigolds and 
petunias. Try to get all seed in and 
plants in place, so that as the planta- 
tion people say you can “lay by” until 
fall planting comes along. That way 
if the garden is well mulched there is 
not much weeding to be done, only 
watering if needed, and enjoying the 
fruits of your labor. Of course mowing 


th 


For the 
mid-southern states 
of Mid-America 

by 

Kitty Simpson 


Louisiana 


the lawn and spraying the roses go on 
ad infinitum. 

A reader writes that she is growing 
the lovely mimosa (Albizzia julibris- 
sen) in Pennsylvania. Here this tree 
blooms in three years from seed. I 
think that many of our Southern flora 
could be grown much farther north if 
they were tried. 


Plant Magic Lilies 


If you plan to plant the beautiful 
magic lilies (Lycoris) which bloom in 
early fall, now is the time to order 
them. Plant the bulbs in good hu- 
musy soil. They are prettier planted 
with a ground cover since they bloom 
with no foliage. That comes later and 
remains green all winter. L. squamig- 
era, sometimes called Hall’s amaryl- 
lis, has the tallest stalks, sometimes 
three feet high topped with clusters of 
fragrant lavender-pink flowers. L. ra- 
diata has bright clusters of coral-red 
blossoms. This is beautiful planted 
with late blooming marigolds or with 
native ferns. L. aurea is called golden 
spider lily and hurricane lily, stunning 
with stalks of almost orange yellow 
blooms. In heavy ground, cover bulbs 
two inches deep over the top; in 
lighter or sandy soil they may be 
planted three inches deep. All these 
are hardy outdoors over the South, 
and as the years go by they increase 
in numbers. 

For delightful late fall and winter 
color, plant either this month or next 
seeds of colored kale. Sow thinly in 
boxes. When the plants are an inch or 
so high choose a cloudy misty day to 
transplant them into the garden. They 
grow about a foot high looking much 
like a small collard, except that the 
leaves are ruffled and frilled. When 
cool weather comes they color up in 
vivid rose, purple, pink, yellow and 
white. Unless we have a most severe 
winter they last through January. The 
leaves make stunning winter arrange- 
ments, lasting almost indefinitely. I 
combine them with camellias. Wal- 
dorf salad nested in the leaves makes 
a party dish. They are edible, but too 
pretty to eat. 

Feed water-lilies every three weeks, 
by putting a cupful of balanced plant 
food into a small paper sack and sink- 
ing it into the container in the pool. 
This makes larger blooms and does 
not hurt fish. 

Join the American Rose Society, 
4048 Roselea Place, Columbus 14, 
Ohio. We need you and you need us. 
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TREES THAT TELL TALES 


Preserve your lovely scene 


emir tai i e 
of its cost! re 


Can you tell what has happened to cause the result Pade % 


py CLARIcE Hickox 


a pms 


ciety, 
. 74 
d us. 


azine 


shown on each tree? See answers below. 


1. A stub was left in removing storm damage. The tree has made no attempt to 
callus over the cut area. The stub has died back and rot has set in. Storm-damaged 
trees should be treated as soon as possible before rot and other troubles occur. 
This type of cut was necessary to remove the upper part of the tree, but it should 
have been followed with a long sloping cut going close to the main trunk. Such a 
large area should be treated with a good tree wound protectant. 


2. A sloping cut was made, but no protective material was used. This tree made a 
nice beginning on healing over the cut surface. However, the area was so large 
that rot started before callusing was completed. Large cut areas should be covered 
with a good tree wound material sold at most garden stores. Beware of paints and 
roofing materials which may contain white lead or coal tar injurious to trees. 


3. This is a natural graft. These twin hackberry trunks have grown together with- 
out the help of man. Natural grafts in which limbs have rubbed together and finally 
grown together are not uncommon. Grafts of this type, natural or man-made, are 


an excellent way to brace a weak narrow fork and much more pleasing to the eye 
than bolts, cables, and wires. 


4, This was a man-made graft three feet above the ground. The union can still be 
seen by the difference in the bark although the graft was made over 50 years ago. 
(Circumference is over five feet, at four feet above the ground.) The top of this 
tree is red flowering horse-chestnut x buckeye hybrid. The root is either a horse- 
chestnut or buckeye seedling. ¢ 
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As low as $129.50* 
for the Comando®, 
only $143.50* for the 
larger Suburban+ 

at right above. 


For larger yards or 
estates up to 

10 acres or more 
choose a Peerless* 
or Matador® at 
right, in tank sizes 
from 15 to 250 
gallons, 3, 5, or 

10 g.p.m. pumps. 


Just add up your investment in your lawn 
and garden: seed, fertilizer, roses, shrubs, 
evergreens, fruit and flowering trees. The 
total may amaze you, yet in a week or two, 
insects, plant diseases and weeds can take 
over. With a yard-size Hudson Power 
Sprayer you can maintain the beauty and 
charm of your outdoor living room. 


“Live Outside and Love It” without weeds, 
flies, mosquitoes and gnats. Do more in 
less time than mowing your lawn; at no 
more than the price of a good lawn mower. 
Apply less pesticide, in the right way, under 
and over leaves, with fine or coarse, cone 
or fan spray. 


At Garden Supply Departments or Stores 


HUDSON 


SPRAYERS and DUSTERS 


SIGN OF THE BEST BUY 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
589 E. iilinois St., Chicago 11, Hil. 


*Suggested Retail Price F.0.8. Factory 
©1960 +Trademark 





NOW—WHILE THEY’RE BLOOMING—IS THE 


Choose your favorites from the beauties now on display 
in gardens and at the flower shows; order the varieties 
you like best, at these special saving prices! 


cone. free-flowering Iris and 
Peonies make the ideal founda- 
tion for successful plantings. They’re 
beautiful by themselves, either grouped 
alone or alternating with each other; 
their many different shapes and color- 
ings blend happily with other flowers 
... and they grow more beautiful all 
the time since they multiply each year. 


“Champion” PEONIES 
AT HALF-PRICE! 


Choose any $10.00 worth from this champion % Ag 


selection below for only $5.00; $20.00 worth ; 
“Classic” IRIS Selecti 
assic election 


for only $10.00. Check varieties wanted. Min- 
imum order $5.00, from the Peony '4 price list! 

A very fine selection in gorgeous colors! Don’t 
delay, choose several from this group, all 


WORTH 
$10 Only $5 
Classics of the Iris World! 


$2.00 ANY $7.50 


ARGUS PHEASANT 

Huge, rich brown 

BLACK CASTLE 

A lovely deep black 
CHERIE 

Famous flamingo pink......... 
CLOUD CAP 

Huge flamingo pink 

HELEN McKENZIE 

2.00 Pure white of perfection 

‘ } INCA CHIEF 

Startling; rich golden bronze 
JANE PHILLIPS 

Immense clear light blue 
LADY ILSE 

Large ruffled powder-biue 
LATE SNOW 

Late flowering white ; ( 


ORDER GOOD ONLY 
Until JULY 1, 1960 


Allen Wild’s “Recipe” for 
a carefree summer — Base 
your garden on hardy, free- 
blooming perennials . . . then 
you can sit back and enjoy 
year after year of gorgeous 
blooms with almost no care 
at all. 


r— BLANCHE ELIE 
{ Fragrant white tinted pink 


E. F. KELSEY 
Very large white; strong stems 2.00 


FLORENCE BOND 
Excellent globular white 2.00 


FRANCES WILLARD 
Blush-white touched carmine 2.00 


HANS P. SASS 
Very large rich satin biush-white 2.00 


JUDGE SNOOK 
Large, pale light pink 


LILLIAN WILD 
Lovely white tinted pink 1.50 


MARY AUTEN 

Fragrant white of much merit 2.00 
MARY E. NICHOLLS 

A grand white 2.00 


MAY MORN 
White tinted salmon-pink 2.00 


MINUET—Very large, 
full, light pink; strong grower 


MONS JULES ELIE 
Very large, light rose-pink 


MRS. HARRY F. LITTLE 
Fragrant, flesh-pink 


NANCY NICHOLLS 
A grand white suffused pink 


NICK SHAYLOR 
A beauty! Blush touched red 


PHILIPPE RIVOIRE 
A very bright rich crimson 


SENSATION 
Large light pink; perfect form 


THURA HIRES 
White with heavy overlay of lemon-yellow 1.00 


worth, labeled 
for only 


Whether you’re a real “green thumber” or 
have only a little time to spend in your 
garden, you can rely on “Wild” Peonies and 
Iris to give you year after year of striking, 
colorful blooms in return for a very small 
investment and the minimum care. Order 
now—save more and HAVE more beauty 
in your garden for years and years to come. 


TS IRIS OF THE YEAR! 


Outstanding varieties for the 
discriminating gardener as se- 
lected by the Association of 
Iris Growers of America. 


CLIFFS OF DOVER 
A classic white; large, 
flaring and ruffied..$1.50 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY ; 

A peer of all the flamingo 
“IE 

LIMELIGHT 

Large, laced, 


LEADING LADY 

Ruffled colonial buff 

ORELIO ( 
Large, rich deep red , 

ORIENTAL GLORY ( 
Rich glossy red & heliotrope 

PACEMAKER 

Smooth, velvety red 

PINK FORMAL 

Rich salmon pink. 

PORT WINE 

Rich wine red dotted on white 

SPANISH PEAKS 


One each, labeled, 
a regular $9.00 
catalog value. 


cool, pure 
canary-yellow .. 2.00 
/ MAYTIME 

Velvety textured ALL white f A 

SUNSET BLAZE pink 


5 Expertly 
Chosen 
Iris Only 


Blazing sunset colors 
SWEET MARIE 

Large orchid 

TOP FLIGHT 

An apricot beauty 

TRULY YOURS 

Cream embroidered gold..... 


Cant Mlband Gu, Jue 


DEPT. GX-60, SARCOXIE, MISSOURI 


VIOLET HARMONY 
An excellent 
ruffled violet .......... 2.50 


COMPARE THESE Peony Roots! 


€ THIS ‘Wild’ root 
is well formed, 
sturdy, 3-to-5-eye 
divisions, will pro- 
duce healthy plants 
with least amount 
of care. 


THIS “Wild’’ re-—> 

ject would require 

much care to grow 
ess and bloom — un- 
ee 4 acceptable! 


A NOTE TO THE SOUTH 


Peonies thrive in all but 
Florida, Hawaii and 
Gulf Coast area, where 
the climate is too warm 
for them. 


-- ee, 


CHAMPION Peonies, as selected | 
@ Ye prices shown ($5 min.) | New 1960 Catalog ! 


] CLASSIC Iris, as selected, any | AMERICA’S FINEST: IRIS 


| Please send items checked, shipping plants at 
. 0 Check 


_in full payment. 


| proper planting time. | enclose . . 
| CO Money Order for $— 


$7.50 worth, $5 ($5 min.) 
| NO C.O.D.'s, please. 
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5 IRIS OF THE YEAR. 
All 5 for $6. 


TALK OF THE TOWN. 
Iris for $5. 


~| PRIZE PACKAGE peony collec- 
tion. All 5, $5.50. 


) DRESDEN DOLL Dwarf Iris. 
12 for $3. 


CATALOG ONLY, 25c. 


ADD 35c TO EACH ORDER FOR PACK- 
ING & HANDLING! 


6 giant 


PEONIES & DAYLILIES 


68 Pages, full color, over a 
thousand varieties, at your 
fingertips! All famous “Wild” 
quality and clearly described. 
Many special bargain offers 
included. 


Send 25c¢ for catalog only, 
} o receive it 


FREE WITH ORDER 
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TIME TO CHOOSE... 
PEONIES & IRIS 


“Talk of the Town” 


GIANT IRIS COLLECTION 


Try one or two of these collections of mammoth sized Iris 
that will be the pride of your garden, and the talk of your 
neighbors. These real giants will produce flowers that 
measure up to 7 inches across! Rich, imposing blooms on 
tall, stately stems. 


BLACK DIAMOND, a radiant, velvety blue-black....................... 
CLOUD CAP, largest of the flamingo pink Iris; 7 inch blooms 1.00 
LADY ILSE, (illustrated), large ruffled powder blue... ccacises 
PINK PLUME, supremely beautiful orchid-pink.............. 
THOTMES Ill, a sultry medium to light toned golden tan........ 
ZANTHA, simply a huge, clear brilliant yellow.......................... 


of the largest labeled ($7.50 Cat. Val.) sr 
Iris imagin- ONLY 


able. 





MARTHA BULLOCH 


1960 “PRIZE PACKAGE” Peony Collection 


HENRY SASS, large pure double white; perfect form; truly magnificent. 
Strong stems, healthy grower, and a free dependable bloomer each year. 
Late midseason Regularly $2.00 


J. C. LEGG, large bomb type with lovely yellow cast when first open. 
The flower is similar to a large mum with every other petal in the 
bomb yellow which fades to white. A heavy bloomer that attracts 
considerable attention. Midseason Regularly $1.50 


MARTHA BULLOCH, one of the greatest of all pink Peonies. The color is 
a bright old rose pink. The cupped, rose-type flower often measures 
9 to 12 inches in diameter. Stems are strong and hold the heavy 
flowers well above the foliage. A constant prize winner. Fragrant. 
Late midseason Regularly $1.50 


MYRTLE GENTRY, rosy white, suffused with tints of flesh and salmon. 
Strong stems; good habit. Very fragrant. Late midseason.-Regularly $1.50 


THE MIGHTY MO, tall, fully double rich, lively velvety red. A good cut 
flower. The many yellow stamens add to its beauty. Winner of 1950 
National APS American Home Achievement Medal. Featured in LIFE 
Magazine September 28, 1959. Early midseason Regularly $1.50 
This PRIZE PACKAGE collection of five of the finest Peonies of all times gives you 


named varieties —— by experts for healthy foliage and exc ee lovely 
blooms . . . and at far less than the regular catalog price. ORD 


isso ae 


IT’S SO EASY TO ORDER . . . Just mark the collection you want on the handy coupon at left; 
check varieties and mail your order with coupon and remittance. 


LADY ILSE 


“Dresden Doll” DWARF IRIS SPECIAL 


One of the most popular collections we have ever offered! 


Here's fragile beauty and true perfection in miniature. These lovely little 
Dwarf Iris, for all their daintiness and delicate epqeneacs, are as hardy 
and prolific as the larger varieties. From 6” to 12” high, this is the 
perfect perennial for rock gardens and border cnemanen 


1 2 first Mixed Dwarf Iris for ONLY... 


Use Convenient 
@ at left. 
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JEWEL-TONE 


GENUINE CUSHION 


not 5 plants GROWN AND SHIPPED TO YOU IN 
for $3.95 but Healthy Pot-Grown Plants guaranteed to bloom INDIVIDUAL PEAT POTS— 


5 plants magnificently at 4 9% SA VINGS ab ae) ey ee Vo Va 


for only $2.00 compared to older plants 


NOT SMALL, STRUGGLING ROOTED CUTTINGS OR OLD "CLUMPS" g@ | 


BUT HUSKY POT-GROWN PLANTS THAT GRow Like Fury! Grownand ON “ 
shipped to you in specially formulated soil, each in individual 1%” ya e? 
pot. Pots are made of peat with soluble fertilizer “built in”. Moist- if 

pack containers keep them growing en route! Plant them—soil, roots, 
pots and all! No transplanting shock. Roots grow right thru pot! 
They'll establish themselves at once—grow and produce like no 
Mums you ever saw before! Thrive for years! 


EVERY PLANT GUARANTEED To BLoom: Each plant will produce a mass of color- 
ful blooms 2 ft. or more wide, yet only 12” high. Every garden has room for 
these low-growing beauties. Even the small space in front of evergreens is 
enough. Create glorious color contrasts against a background of taller plants. 
Each lovely bloom is double-flowered, with rows of slender petals in perfect 
symmetry. 
EASY TO GROW —-SO HARDY THEY LAUGH AT EARLY FROST! 

PLANT NOW - vwaee _ = eae Soe OF ian ines ne — nape Flourish in any garden soil. Even when neglected, never get ou! 
PLANTS. FREE! us is the est, the on y x ason to plant Sterns husky pot- of bend. Mies continuously 8.30 weeks, Thaive even efter 
grown Cushion Mum plants. They'll bloom in 100 days. Each plant must pro- : , : 

‘ ' frosts, when all else is finished. You'll have armfuls for col 
duce hundreds of flowers—put on the most spectacular Mum display ever in 


: i al / ) ith beauty 
your garden. Or send us a card and we'll send free replacement or full refund. indoors—masses of Mums to surround your house with , 


Don’t even return the plants. Keep them free! Eee LO MLM 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER—RESULTS GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 


_Ster nis urserie@s rievv 120. GENEVA, NEW YORK 


SPECIALISTS IN RARE AND CHOICE TREES, PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


FOR BUSHELS OF MUMS IN 100 DAYS, MAIL TODAY! 
ee ne mm ne ee em em me me ee 
F NOTE BIG SAVINGS ' STERN'S NURSERIES, FIELD 120, GENEVA. NEW YORK 
—ORDER BY MAIL NOW! Please rush me Stern’s husky pot-grown Jewel-Tone 
Stern’s Pot-Grown Mum plants I check below. They must put on the most 
Cushion Mum Plants spectacular Mum display I've ever seen in my garden, 
Mixed 5-Color Jewel- this year—or I get free replacement or my money back 
> —and keep the plants I’m ordering now, free! 
Tone® Assortments MIXED 5-COLOR ASSORTMENTS 
RED « PINK « BRONZE 


(CATALOG #54) 
WHITE « YELLOW O s For $2 O 10 FoR $4 
10-$4 


5-$2 O 20ororse O soFror$i2 
(Save $1.95) (Save $3.50) O s0 For $20 
= pom :. All prices postpaid. 
ave : ave ° ° 
$0-$20 Check or Money Order enclosed for total: $ 
(Save $17.50) Name 
Prices Postpaid—Send 
Check Or Money Order. Address 
Easy planting 
instructions with order. City. 


PEONIES, OUTDOORS AND IN, by 
Arno and Irene Nehrling. Hearthside Press, 
Inc., New York, $5.95. 


It was a public service to write this book, 
for none has been generally available on 
the subject for many years. Yet peonies are 
plants many gardeners want to learn more 
about, for so many of us grow them. The 
book seems to have the answers to any 
questions one might have concerning the 
peony, whether species, named variety, hy- 
brid or tree type. The authors have made 
good use of information and lists supplied 
by the American Peony Society and some 
of its individual members. A section on 
tree peonies is comprehensive. On herba- 
ceous peonies, there is much information 
on the history, classification, uses, varieties 
and hybrids, culture and propagation. An- 
other section gives ideas and pictures on 
using peonies in floral designs. 


HOW TO GROW HOUSE PLANTS, by 
Millicent E. Selsam, illustrated by Kath- 
leen Elgin, Morrow Junior Books, $2.50. 

The young gardener or beginner will 
find step by step information on every 
phase of growing house plants in this basic, 
easily read book. There are careful instruc- 
tions about watering, temperature, light, 
soil, fertilizer, and insect pests. Hardy 
plants for the beginner are described and 
illustrated. For the more advanced indoor 
gardener there are plans for a miniature 
garden and a salad garden, as well as in- 
formation on starting new plants from cut- 
tings and seeds or experimenting with new 
plant chemicals. A guide to the culture of 
common house plants is included. 


DISEASES AND PESTS OF ORNAMEN- 
TAL PLANTS, third edition, P. P. Pirone, 
Bernard O. Dodge, and Harold W. Rickett, 
775 pages, illustrated, The Ronald Press 
Company, $10. 


Since the last edition of this book in 
1948, the chemicals and methods available 
to gardeners for disease and insect control 
have changed drastically. Inclusion of these 
new fungicides and pesticides, and new 
methods, is the major difference between 
this edition and the former ones. The man- 
ner of organization of material stays the 
same: part one is a general discussion of 
diseases and pests and the problems of con- 
trolling them. Part two is an alphabetical 
listing of about 500 kinds (by scientific 
names) of ornamental plants and the pests 
to which they commonly are hosts, with 
recommended controls. Authoritative and 
detailed enough for professionals and seri- 
Ous amateur gardeners, yet easily read by 
those not specially educated in the subject. 
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Don’t let ugly weeds take over YOUR lawn! 


KILLS 
WEEDS... 
KILLS 
FAST! 
WEEDONE 


the back-saving chemical 
that can tell the weeds 
from the grass! 


This dandelion is strong and healthy. 
But it's been Weedone-treated and 
its days are numbered! 


Only a short period after a Weedone 
treatment the weed wilts, shows defi- 
nite signs of dying. 


However you classify your lawn—show 
piece, cow pasture or somewhere in between 
—WEEDONE can lick your lawn weed 
problems! WEEDONE actually selects dan- 
delion, plantain and any of more than 100 
other lawn-scarring weeds, kills them, from 
leaf top to root tip—fast! Yet WEEDONE 
won’t kill fine lawn grasses. 


The dandelion is dead, from leaf top 
to root tip. The fast, selective action 
of Weedone did it! 


No method of weed control equals chemical 
control in efficiency. Hand pulling breaks 
roots, leaves remaining root sections in soil 
to grow again; may spread weed seed to 
other lawn areas. Digging still leaves roots 
to grow again, leaves holes that require fill- 
ing with new soil which again may carry new 
weed seed to the lawn. But WEEDONE 
enters the system of the weed, kills the 
whole plant! And no chemical weed killer is 
more efficient or safer to use than Weedone. 
WEEDONE, made by the originators of 
2,4-D, 2,4,5-T and other basic weed controls, 
is compounded under exacting scientific 
control, specially for use on home lawns. 


<q WEEDONE 


Amchem and Weedone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 


AMBLER, PA. ¢ Niles, Calif. ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. 


Easy to apply... 
Liquid or Dry 


Spray it or spread it 
with equally effective 
results! Still at the same 
low price: 8-oz. can 
(liquid) $1.00 


5-Ib. bag (dry) 
$2.25. Larger sizes 
available. (Dry 
form slightly 

higher west of 
Rockies.) 





Upper, miniature dwarf bearded 
iris, ‘Blue Frost.’ 

Center, miniature dwarf bearded 
iris ‘Red Gem.’ 

Lower, miniature dwarf bearded 
iris, ‘Cherry Spot.’ 


BY Mo.iy PRICE 


In Aprit AND early May the littlest irises are 
the loveliest. Their size is in keeping with the spirit 
of a season of new-hatched chicks, baby rabbits, 
and even the small fleecy clouds of April. Their 
charm is enormous and their array of colors second 
only to the tulips. 

Last spring in my northern garden, the pale blue 
of the tiny pumila iris ‘April Morn’ opened on the 
19th of April. Next came the red and white ‘Cherry 
Spot,’ blue-violet ‘Sulina,’ and burnt umber “Tan- 
talizer.’ Four colors in as many days! And that 
was just the beginning of what can be, in even a 
small garden, an exciting spring spectacle. These 
miniature beauties are not yet well known among 
gardeners, for the great advance in their breeding 
is too recent for this group of irises to have attained 
the popularity it deserves. 

One day last spring I met an acquaintance who 
has had a lovely garden for years. “You must come 
and see my dwarf irises,” I said. 

She dismissed the whole tribe with a wave of 
the hand. “I have both kinds, dear,” she said, 
“. .. the yellow and the purple.” 

“Do come,” I said, and smiled. “You'll be sur- 
prised.” Very much surprised, I said to myself and 
went home to walk in my garden and feast my 
eyes on my iris-treasures. 

Which of all the newer yellows would she like 
best, I wondered. The deep yellows? The 1957 
Caparne award winner, smooth ‘Path of Gold,’ 
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maybe? That radiant iris was the first to receive the 
Dwarf Iris Society medal, new in 1955. Or would she 
prefer Paul Cook’s small, delicate slender-stemmed 
‘Keepsake, with its heavy gold beard? Or Walter 
Welch’s ‘Orange Glint,’ which is bright, but a slow in- 
creaser? Or those old standbys, the yellow chamaeiris 
‘Burchfield, and the one with the loveliest name— 
‘Harbor Lights’? Or the new ‘Early Sunshine,’ with 
dark yellow standards and orange yellow falls? Or gay 
‘Yellow Frills,’ a yellow with beige overtones? Or ‘Zwani- 
mir, a deep bright yellow? 

Perhaps one of the pale yellows would please her most: 
one of the arenaria hybrids, maybe—‘Butterball,’ a sul- 
fur yellow, or the dainty ‘Ylo, with domed standards 
and flaring falls. Or Cook’s ‘Inchalong,’ a tiny lemon 
yellow. 


I. arenaria itself, the tiny regelia species, despite its 
fleeting waves of bloom, would be worthy of a special 
place in anyone’s garden. Its flat, pale gold blooms are 
about the size of a quarter. It is one of my choicer treas- 
ures, and not at all difficult to grow, given its simple 
necessities, of which superb drainage comes first. I 
planted it in a sandy half-scree, which merely means 
that I dug deep and filled the hole half full of gravel 
mixed with loam, followed by loam to the root-tips, and 
then pure sand. It has persisted thus for several years. 
The long drouth of 1957 was punishing, however, for 
it does not go dormant after flowering. 


White Dwarfs 


Most of the miniature white dwarfs, even recently 
introduced ones, still have a hint of yellow or cream 
in the falls: “Schneekuppe,’ ‘Whitone,’ and ‘Little Elsa’ 
are all in this class. ‘Snow Fairy’ (Robinson), a new 
pumila hybrid, is all white with a white beard, and 
others will soon be available. 

Still obtainable, and still valuable in the garden is 
the old chamaeiris ‘Fiancee,’ deficient in substance, but 
white, even to the beard. And right here I will remark 
that one of the most important recent improvements in 
the iris, not apparent to the casual eye, is in the sub- 
stance of the petals. Thick, heavy substance means in- 
creased resistance to wind and rain as well as greater 
depth of color. 


The Amoenas 

The fragrant new red amoena, ‘Cherry Spot’ (Welch), 
mentioned above, with sparkling white standards, white- 
margined cherry-red falls and white-tipped beard, is 
exceptionally handsome, vigorous, and larger than most 
of the early dwarfs. One clump of this variety will won- 
derfully accent the heart-shaped leaves and blue blossoms 
of Anchusa myosotidiflora and other delicate-flowered 
perennials. 

Other outstanding amoenas, only recently introduced, 
are ‘Gay Lassie’ and ‘Sparkling Eyes.’ The white-domed 
standards and clear yellow falls of ‘Gay Lassie’ suggest a 
miniature ‘Pinnacle’ to some, but even that famous tall 
bearded does not have, for me, the ingratiating quality 
of ‘Gay Lassie’—really quite a lass! ‘Sparkling Eyes’ won 
the Caparne award in 1956. Its color pattern is that of 
the famous ‘Wabash’: white standards and blue-purple 
falls. It does not grow well in the East. 
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The Variegatas 


The gayest and sweetest-smelling of the new dwarf 
variegatas (yellow standards and red or brown falls) 
are Welch’s ‘Verigay,’ which has a true vanilla fragrance, 
and the impudent little ‘Primus,’ the 1951 Caparne 
award winner. ‘Ablaze’ is more brilliantly colored. 
‘Brownett’ (Roberts), introduced last year, is something 
new in color, with bright orange standards and velvety 
falls. It blooms freely and grows vigorously. 


The Purples 


When we look toward purple we find a rich array of 
red-violets, blue-violets, violet-blues, black-purples, and 
“blacks” as well as just plain purple which includes the 
perky white-bearded ‘Butch’; ‘Stylish,’ of silken texture 
and fine form and color, but a little too large for perfect 
proportion; and Cook’s brand new ‘Stint,’ which I have 
heard praised as the best dwarf seen last year. It is a 
very dark purple with a blue beard. A complete purple 
self including the beard is Jonas’ ‘Vatican Petite,’ which 
is of especially good substance and increases well. 

Two glowing red-purples are the older, nine-inch 
‘Endymion, and the attractive but difficult regelia hy- 
brid ‘Beauty Spot,’ Caparne award winner for 1953. 

The classic example of violet is tiny, fragrant ‘Violet 
Gem,’ a lovely thing. Zickler’s new eight-inch ‘Mumbo’ 
is an excellent bitone, with deep violet standards and 
deeper violet falls. 

‘Sulina,’ one of the trio—famous among iris fanciers— 
of pumilas grown by Robert Schreiner from seed col- 
lected in Austria, is a delightful iris of perfect form, a 


dark blue-violet in color, with a decorative light blue 
beard. 

Among the red-violets, ‘Alinda,’ with a pale beard, 
and tiny-flowered “Tampa’ are both popular favorites, 
as is still the century-old ‘Atroviolacea,’ which was at 
last, in 1952, honored with the Caparne award. This 
is the first bearded iris to flower in the spring. “Tiny 
Tony’ is another favorite among the older varieties; 
the newest is Doriot’s highly praised five-inch ‘Red 
Amethyst.’ 


The Blues 


Two new light blues, ‘Blue Frost’ and the fragrant 
‘Flaxen,’ both Doriot’s, are delightful additions to the 
ever popular blues. ‘Azurea,’ a natural hybrid collected 
in 1881, is among my favorite light blues. It blooms so 
heavily that the clump is a mass of ruffled blue. Cook’s 
‘Blue Band’ is a flaring soft blue, very free-blooming. 
His ‘Blue Lilt’ is light blue with falls tinged greenish, 
and a purple spot below the yellow beard. 


Greens and Browns 

For those who seek something different, a series of 
both brown and green dwarfs has been recently intro- 
duced. ‘Dirty Face’ is listed as “spinach” green, but 
seems more olive to me. The shape is good; the falls 
wide and flaring. ‘Green Petals’ is a green bitone with 
chartreuse standards. Dennis’ ‘Green Sprite’—the ar- 
ranger’s iris—is a soft green self, taller—eight to ten 
inches—-and later blooming than most of these dwarfs. 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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Bluebonnet 


A Dozen Native Annuals 


IF you OVERLOOK the possibility of 
using native plants in landscaping 
your home grounds, you are missing 
a real pleasure. Not only are there 
wildings suitable for almost any soil 
and climatic condition, but there are 
plants that are excellent for borders, 
beds, rock gardens, hedges, covering 
walls and trellises, dried arrangements, 
backgrounds and shade. 

Please don’t get the impression that 
it is difficult to grow wild flowers. As 
a matter of fact, it is quite simple. 

Because of prolonged drouths, over- 
grazing of lands, and the reckless gath- 
ering of flowers before seeds mature, 
a great many of our once plentiful 
plants are rapidly disappearing from 
their native haunts. 

Would it not be a worthy project 
if each flower lover would give some 
time to the conservation of wild 
plants? It is not necessary to set aside 
a certain plot—instead, merely scatter 
the natives among other plants, plac- 
ing them according to their various 
light and soil requirements. 
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Sand verbena 


and Biennials for 


By Jewett Casey, Texas 


No matter how badly you might 
wish to do so, it is never advisable to 
dig up plants, or even to gather blos- 
soms or seeds without permission from 
the owner of the property where the 
plants are growing. Further, gathering 
seeds for yourself is no longer neces- 
sary because many seed houses and 
nurseries carry large stocks of wild 
flower seeds and started plants. 

Generally speaking, wild flower 
seeds need the same care and atten- 
tion as those of domesticated flowers. 
Hardy annuals and biennials may be 
planted in summer, fall or early spring. 
Late summer or autumn planting is 
preferable so that plants can become 
better established before winter. An- 
other advantage of planting during 
summer or fall is that seeds are fresh 
then. The fresher seeds are when 
planted, the more quickly they are 
likely to come up. 

It is difficult for me to select just 
a few, out of so many desirable an- 
nuals and biennials for the home 
ground, because I find practically all 


of them interesting. The following 12 
are plants that I have successfully 
grown from seeds. 


Bluebonnet 


Bluebonnet (Lupinus texensis), the 
state flower of Texas, does not require 
rich soil, but soil that is well drained. 
This plant does equally well in sun or 
semi-shade. It does not grow tall and 
is an excellent border or bedding 
plant. The bluebonnet is lovely in 
small groups, but is much more beau- 
tiful in large masses. Flowering season 
is usually in May and June, but some- 
times earlier, depending on climatic 
conditions. The peculiar coloring of 
the bluebonnet is possessed by no other 
known flower. The purplish-blue, 
sweetly fragrant, erect clusters of flow- 
ers will last many days when cut if 
the water is changed daily. 

For best results bluebonnet seeds 
should be planted during the natural 
seed-ripening period, late spring and 
summer. Sometimes it takes seeds two 
years to germinate, and all of the seeds 
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seeds 
tural 


Flowering straw 


Your Garden 


planted the first year will not be likely 
to come up. Thus, it is best to sow the 
seeds thickly. Do not plant to a depth 
of more than two inches—be very 
careful in this respect. 

Once established, bluebonnets need 
not be re-seeded if you will just let 
plants die in the garden, then pull 
them up and let them lie for a few 
days so the seeds may fall to the soil. 

Young plants are seldom damaged 
by cold, because they are protected by 
tiny bristles which cover the stems and 
leaves. When small, bluebonnets may 
be transplanted, but roots should be 
disturbed as little as possible. 


Bluebell 


The bluebell, (Eustoma Russellian- 
um), also known as blue gentian, is a 
hardy annual which makes a vivid blue 
spot from mid-July to September. The 
large blossoms, described as the exact 
color of the back of the blue bird, 
keep much longer than most flowers 
when cut. This plant is not to be con- 
fused with Virginia bluebells, (Mer- 
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tensia virginica) or bluebells of Scot- 
land (Campanula rotundifolia). 

September is the best time to plant 
bluebells. The exceedingly fine seeds 
should be mixed with meal or fine 
sand before planting. Scatter the mix- 
ture over the top of a box or pot of 
finely prepared soil. Press gently and 
water with syringe, or if in pot, set 
the pot in a pan of water until mois- 
ture rises to top of soil. Seeds require 
at least two weeks to germinate and 
constant moisture must be maintained. 

When plants have grown several 
leaves, they can be set in open ground 
and a loose mulch of straw should be 
put over them through the winter 
months. Growth of plants is halted 
during winter, but becomes rapid 
when warm weather sets in. When giv- 
en enriched soil and plenty of water, 
the bluebells reach a height of from 
one to two feet and lend themselves 
exceptionally well to the cultivated 
flower garden. 

In its native habitat the bluebell 
is most often seen in low, wet ground, 
sometimes in full sunlight and some- 
times in partial shade. Started plants 
are available at nurseries and may be 
set out in the spring. And although 
young plants must be well watered, 
the older plants endure dry weather 
exceptionally well. 

Sometimes bluebells do not bloom 
until the second year after sowing of 
seeds, but usually they bloom in the 
summer following autumn planting. 
When established, these plants do not 
have to be re-seeded annually, if seeds 
are allowed to mature. It is a tempta- 
tion, however, to cut flowers before 
seed pods form, in order that two and 
three crops of blooms may be had. 


Indian Plume 


The Indian plume, (Gilia rubra), 
standing cypress or Texas star, is a 
choice and lovely plant, and does well 
in ordinary soil and full sunlight. 
Flowering in mid-spring, when about 
three feet high, the plants cover their 
upper stems with tubular flowers re- 
sembling those of the cultivated cy- 
press vine. A peculiar trait of this plant 
is that the flowers blossom down the 
stem instead of upward. 

The pretty feathery foliage and nu- 
merous flowers of a most unusual rich 
shade of red makes the Indian plume 
a showy garden plant, and it is a long- 
lasting cut flower. 

Frequently cultivated in gardens, 
the Indian plume can be grown from 
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seeds planted in the fall, or from small 
started plants in spring time. Caution 
should be used in sowing these seeds 
not to plant them too deep. 
Although considered an annual, 
when it is not receiving sufficient 
moisture or if the top is bitten out by 
livestock this plant may remain a 
rosette a year before storing up enough 
food to send forth its flowering stem. 


Prickly Poppy 


White prickly poppy, (Argemone 
alba) or Mexican poppy, is a hardy 
robust annual growing to a height of 
three to four feet. It has a long flow- 
ering season if old flowers are kept cut. 

Sometimes mistaken for a thistle, 
the prickly poppy can be identified by 
its poppy-like flowers, its yellow sap, 
and its unique floral buds with their 
three upright horns. 

The deeply notched and spiny foli- 
age of bluish-green, together with the 
large, pure white, crinkly blossoms 
with knobs of golden stamens, com- 
bine in making the prickly poppy very 
attractive. The petals drop quickly 
and this plant is of no value for cut 
flowers. However, a clump, or even 
one large plant, adds charm to any 
garden. 

Barely cover seeds, which should be 
planted in late summer in sandy loam 
where there will be plenty of sunlight, 
but not much water. 


Eryngo 


Eryngo, (Eryngium Leavenworthii) 
sometimes called blue thistle, is a col- 
orful member of the carrot family. 
The plants are usually branched, and 
each stem is tipped with oblong flower 
heads in varying shades of violet, pur- 
ple and blue. Green, leaf-like, spiny 
bracts emerge from the center top of 
each flower head, giving it a striking 
appearance. 


As with most wild flower seeds, the 
eryngo seeds should be lightly covered 
and sown in late summer or early 
spring. Seeds germinate unevenly and 
lie about eight to ten weeks before 
sprouting. This plant is not at all par- 
ticular as to soil requirements, but 
shows a preference for full sunlight. 
If given a little water from time to 
time, the eryngo will reach a height 
of two to four feet. 

This spectacular plant is used ex- 
tensively in winter bouquets. If flower 
heads on long stems are dried in the 
shade, the vivid colors remain for an 
entire season or longer. Or if the sun 


has faded the colors, the flower heads 
are very attractive when sprayed with 
gold or silver paint. The deeply cut 
foliage, a bright green, also retains its 
color when dried in the shade. 


Flowering Straw 


The flowering straw, (Lygodesmia 
texana) milk pink, or pink dandelion, 
is a hardy annual that thrives in poor, 
dry, rocky soil. This plant, with its 
brittle, leafless flowering stems, looks 
somewhat similar to the common dan- 
delion. Its flowers, about one inch 
across, are in pastel shades of pink, 
lilac and lavender. It has a long flow- 
ering season, requires no special care 
and is well suited for the rockery. 

When planting, either autumn or 
spring, cover lightly but press soil firm- 
ly over tufted seeds. Unlike the dan- 
delion, the flowering straw does not 
spread rapidly to become a pest. It 
will re-seed itself, but unwanted plants 
are easily controlled. 


Black-eyed Susan 


The black-eyed susan, (Rudbeckia 
hirta) also known as _ cone-flower, 
thimble flower and “sombrero,” is a 
hardy annual, known and _ loved 
throughout the nation, both in its 
native habitats and in gardens. 

The black-eyed susan is said to have 
traveled from one side of the country 
to the other in bales of hay and with 
clover seeds. The rough, hairy plants, 
topped by showy flowers that have 
bright yellow petals and brown cone- 
shaped centers, are in full bloom in 
late spring and early summer. 

Seeds may be planted almost any 
season, in practically any kind of soil, 
in either full sunlight or semi-shade. 
The black-eyed susan will thrive with- 
out pampering, but responds when set 
in rich soil by producing larger blos- 
soms. It is suitable as a border plant 
and excellent for cutting purposes. 

Rudbeckia bicolor has shorter ray 
flowers, and purplish brown spots at 
the base of bright yellow petals. It 
blooms continuously during summer 
and autumn, and is very effective 
when grown in masses. 


Wild Ageratum 


Wild ageratum, (Eupatorium coel- 
estinum )—mist-flower or floss flower 
—is a multipurpose plant, equally at 
home in semi-shade or full sun. It is 
fine for borders, beds or rockery. It 
shows a slight preference for sandy 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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White in 


No CLAss IN a flower show attracts the crowd so quickly as the one calling 
for “an all-white or green and white arrangement.” The same holds true in 
the home. Its cool crispness can easily be distinctive without too much trouble 
or “know-how” in arranging. This arrangement of Korean spirea (later bloom- 
ing than the Vanhouttei variety) , snowball, and daisies is an interesting example. 

The white milkglass was chosen as the proper container. It was filled almost 
to the mouth with vermiculite which was moistened, but not so wet that it 
floated loose. The spirea, always somewhat difficult to manage, was placed in 
the vermiculite, with branches of the snowball back of it to hold it when it 
tended to swerve out of place. The snowballs were placed next, and to avoid a 
“bull’s eye” effect, a little to one side of center. They were the old opulus 
viburnum that tends to lop down; so a leafy, forked twig of the same bush 
was placed under and in front of them to hold them up. The leaves against 
the container made an interesting pattern and a nice contrast in color. 

Since there was so much contrast in size between flowers of the spirea and 
snowball, a group of daisies was added at the right as a blend between the two. 
A black base gave weight and stability to the design. 

This combination of flowers is more interesting than if any of the three 
had been used alone, as is so often done. Earlier, spirea and white lilacs or 
white irises might be used. White cosmos with green-white hydrangeas would 
be a late summer suggestion. # 
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Blaine Howard is the city gardener in Neosho, Missouri, 
famous as the “flower box city,” with almost as 

many flower boxes as people. This article is based on 
his experiences and those of other residents in 

growing flowers this way, and is offered as suggestions 
to people of other communities considering 

similar projects. 


for Rlower Boxes 


Over A PERIOD of several years we 
have watched the ebb and flow of the 
flower box tide in this flower box city. 
We have some suggestions as to what 
we have found, partly by trial and 
error, to be the most successful plants 
and methods. 


The Exposure 


The direction a flower box faces, 
or exposure, has a lot to do with what 
may be grown in it. It is hard to grow 
any flowers on the south side of a 
large concrete building, but it can be 
done. 

For a south exposure, trailing or 
bush lantana can be put in the back- 
ground to take over later, when the 
petunias or coleus planted in the front 
of the box may fail. Lantana seems to 
stand intense sun and heat. 

Coleus of all colors (there are doz- 
ens of variations) supplemented by 
the ruffled pink ‘Maytime’ petunia, 
and at their feet, the winter vinca 
vine (Vinca minor) or the variegated 
summer vinca (Vinca major) do well 
on a south exposure. Also, sweet alys- 
sum grows well facing south. 

For a north or east exposure, life 
becomes simpler for the flower box 
fancier. Here we can use a wide vari- 
ety. The compact fibrous rooted sem- 
perflorens begonias or the larger types 
kept snipped back, are ideal along 
with colorful caladiums. 

A north exposure is best for the ca- 
ladiums, interspersed with variegated 
geraniums or blue browallia. Petunias 
seem to grow well in any exposure 
other than total shade. 

For an east exposure the red and 
white periwinkle in the rear with blue 
browallia in front made up a good pa- 
triotic color scheme for a flower box. 
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BY BLAINE Howarp 


Another east exposure had columns from each side with an arch over the 
windows of everblooming morning glories intermingled with riotous perennial 
sweet peas (Lathyrus latifolius). They are mostly blue or purple. At the feet 
of these vines was portulaca, and the yellow sedum (Sedum acre). 

One flower box with a west exposure had for two years such lavishly growing 


plants as ‘Crusader’ petunias, and coleus, with columns of everblooming honey- 
suckle forming an arch over the window. 


Good Anywhere 


What we call queen of all flower box flora is the lovely periwinkle (Vinca 
rosea). It stands any exposure and does well in shade. You must cut it back 
severely to utilize all its potentialities. Periwinkle comes in three colors (white, 
red, and pink with red eye) and will stand scientific neglect. 

Dwarf marigolds also seem to stand any exposure fairly well, but in some 
cases they may fail. We have used at least four colors of these: yellow, brilliant 
orange with red fringes, and other variations of orange and red. 

For any exposure, even total shade, the multi-colored coleus is always bril- 
liant. Shut your eyes and cut these plants back often. It is hard to get the 
amateur gardener to pinch back enough. Cut coleus back to just above a pair 
of leaves. Then you will never miss what you take off. 


Gardener Howard shows off one of the city’s flowering trash receptacles. The cen- 
terpiece, he admits, is “corny,” but a conversation piece. Other flowers used in 
this planter are petunias, coleus and periwinkle. 
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A service station filled its planter box with pink periwinkle (Vinca rosea) for a 
colorful display that flourished through the heat and glare of the brightest sum- 


mer days. 


Successful Combinations 

Miniature evergreens, as the cypresses, junipers, 
spreading junipers and even the round leafed holly, are 
good for boxes in our area. 

If you go in for evergreens, have your boxes at least 14 
inches wide. Intermingle these evergreens with some of 
the staple annuals such as coleus, petunias, geraniums, 
and such, and you will have a very attractive box for 
summer. Then when Jack Frost blows his trumpet leave 
your evergreens for winter. 

Our trash boxes have a flower box on top. The best 
flowers for these have been the ‘Satellite’ petunia with 
a periwinkle for a centerpiece. Hanging over the edges 
are the winter vinca vines, which we try to hold over 
the winter months. These exposed boxes should be 
double walled for insulation for both winter and summer. 

In the boxes last fall we put a round-leafed holly shrub 
in a two-gallon can for winter green color. These trash 
boxes are subject to rough treatment from both man 
and the heavenly elements. It is hard to hold plants in 
them. Sometimes we have to replace them completely. 

One outstanding combination, in new built-in pie- 
shaped planter boxes, was a set of spreading yew shrubs. 
These were set between with geraniums, in three colors, 
and flanked with artillery fern (Pilea), and round-leafed 
ground ivy (Nepeta hederacea). 

The nepeta, trailing down, with periwinkle and gera- 
niums made up another unusual planting. 

Geraniums, evergreens to accent them, and white 
petunias were very good across the wide front of a de- 
partment store. A service station won first prize with a 
large planting of single color periwinkles. They were 
framed by an unusual display of white walled tires which 
set them off. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Red geraniums and blue browallia are the only two plants used 
in this simple window box planting. 


Pink periwinkle, browallia, and variegated vinca (Vinca major) 
blend nicely in this planter. The periwinkle is trimmed low, 



























The bigger the summer the harder the fall. 


It’s vacation time again and you can’t take your 
garden with you. So in getting ready to go, 


make your garden ready to be left. 


Is your garden ready 


for your Uosation ? 


BY BuxTON WHITE 


SoME FOLKS try turning their home 
grounds over to a “garden-sitter” while 
away. A friendly neighbor may feel 
sure he can provide the necessary care 
for the few weeks of your absence. 
Perhaps that nice young fellow who 
does odd jobs for summer employ- 
ment will take on the responsibility of 
grounds keeper. It’s a quick, easy 
solution. 

Such arrangement should do much 
to give you peace of mind and add 
enjoyment to your relaxation in the 
thought that your treasured garden 
will not be neglected while you play 
and rest. But vacation over, when you 
drive back into the yard, what will 
you find has happened to your orphan- 
like plantings? 

The odds are against your viewing 
with pride the clean, orderly, flourish- 
ing garden scene you remember leav- 
ing. Out of your sight, weeds have 
had a merry lark, the opening buds 
have left dead flower heads, unstaked 
plants have stretched themselves and 
bent over badly, a lean, hungry and 
thirsty look has replaced the thrifty 
opulence you nurtured and walked 
out on. 

This homecoming shock takes the 
edge off vacation memories. How 
about leafspot on the roses and insect 
depredations? Azaleas and other 
shallow-rooted plants give wilted evi- 
dence of rain scarcity while you were 
away. 
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It will take strenuous exertion to 
rehabilitate the back-sliding that went 
on during your absence. There goes 
that hammock time you had been ac- 
cumulating. Better forget the old rock- 
ing chair until garden affairs are 
brought back under control! 

Here is another case where prepara- 
tion could have saved the waste of 
energy. Without hiring a professional 
landscape gardener to tend the place, 
it is possible to put your garden on a 
self-sustaining basis for the few weeks 
of your neglect and find it fairly well 
groomed, even showing some progress 
and improvement, when you get back. 

Your vacation is planned weeks, 
maybe months ahead. Reservations are 
made, transportation arranged, ap- 
parel and equipment selected and 
packed, paper boy and milkman noti- 
fied, furniture covered, electricity 
turned off. But what have you done 
about the garden? Don’t leave it for 
a last minute, frantic effort. 

Look the situation over as much as 
a couple of weeks ahead of your de- 
parture. Make your plans for packing 
your garden away, bit by bit, in or- 
derly fashion. Provisions should vary 
somewhat depending on plant mate- 
rials, the time and length of your 
absence. But here are some suggestions 
for leaving the garden on its own 
while you are away. 

Pruning might make a good start- 
ing point. A light clean-up pruning of 





roses will do for them. If any spring- 
flowering shrubs have not been pruned 
at the end of their blooming season, 
complete the job through the first half 
of June. 

Pinch terminal buds from garden 
chrysanthemums to induce branching 
into bushy compact plants. Remove 
dead stalks from early flowers when 
their season is finished and keep all 
flowers cut, up until time for leaving. 
Cut back everything that has the habit 
of throwing out new growth and 
bloom that might be ready for your 
return. 

Stake and tie tall growing, top- 
heavy plants, such as dahlias, lilies, 
exhibition chrysanthemums, cosmos 
and tithonia, to avoid their flopping 
over and developing twisted stalks that 
can’t be straightened after you get 
back. 

Stake single-stem plants, like lilies, 
as high as practical and tie loosely so 
that stems will not be damaged. Multi- 
stalked things, such as dahlias, call 
for basket-staking. Place three or four 
stakes around the plant, draw the 
stems together in a loose bundle and 
run tie-cord around the stakes for 
support. 

Vines and climbing roses that you 
are training to trellises, fences or ar- 
bors, and espaliers, should receive a 
disciplining during your packing. See 
that they are growing the way you 
want them and secured in place. 
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One way of taking care of a house plant collection while you are away is to sink 
the pots to their rims outdoors in a shaded, moist, protected part of the garden. 


Then get to work on weeds. Clean 
up the beds and borders and give your 
lawn a treatment with selective chemi- 
cal controls for broadleaf weeds and 
crab grass. Weed-killer, lawn-food 
combinations are available but since 
you are not anxious for excessive stim- 
ulation of grass growth while gone, 
let the feeding await your return. 
Mow the lawn fairly close shortly be- 
fore leaving. 

Feed shrubs, roses, and plants that 
are coming along for late summer and 
fall bloom if your vacation comes in 
early summer. However, if you vaca- 
tion late, don’t do anything to prolong 
tender growth that might be dam- 
aged by frost before sufficiently hard- 
ened for winter. 

Instant water-soluble plant foods 
used for supplemental liquid feeding 
of foliage and roots can be taken in 
by plants immediately and become ex- 
hausted in two or three weeks, so they 
may serve your purpose best for late 
feeding. Well nourished plants are less 
susceptible to injury by drouth and 
more resistant to diseases and insect 
pests. 

Irrigate the soil thoroughly, deep 
enough to last reasonably well for the 
length of your stay. This is no sprin- 
kling job. With one of the soil soaker 
devices attached to the hose, for in- 
stance a flexible plastic waterer turned 
face down, let the water seep below 
the root depth of your annuals and 
perennials. When one area is properly 
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soaked to the saturation point move 
to the next adjoining and continue 
until the whole place is deep watered, 


including the lawn, of course. 

Now use a multi-purpose combina- 
tion insecticide and fungicide spray or 
dust to leave a protective coating over 
the garden plants so that bugs and 
blights will not gain an upper hand 
while you’re gone. If slugs and snails 
are a menace, scatter a metaldehy 
bait on the ground to keep them un- 
der control. 

Weeding, feeding, watering and 
spraying completed, a heavy mulch of 
pine straw, peanut hulls, or other 
coarse, cheaply available material is 
the final step for holding moisture, 
stifling growth of grass and weeds, 
protection from soil crusting and sun 
baking, and to keep plant foods work- 
ing. 

You don’t have to farm out prized 
house plants, along with the cat and 
canary, on reluctant friends. You can 
plunge them (pot and all) in a suit- 
able place in the garden where they 
will stay moist and shaded. Or, you 
can leave them right where they are 
prospering in the house. Give the pots 
a soaking from the bottom, make a 
tent over the plant with a sheet of 
polyethylene plastic, large enough to 
fold under the container to seal in 
the moisture. Air will pass through 
this plastic but water will not. Mois- 
ture collects on the inner surface and 


(Please turn to page 41) 
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Early staking of tall plants 
that might blow or fall 

over pays dividends. Here 
a gladiolus is being staked. 






























Pick ‘Em at Their Peak 


Dr. Frep J. NisBet 


SOMETIMES WHEN THERE is a lot of 


work to do in the vegetable garden, 
and it’s hot and I’m tired, an old 
question comes to mind. 

Is it really worth while, in this day 
of super markets and “pre-packaged 
everything,” to grow your own vege- 
tables? 

Then I come to my senses and re- 
member that no market—super or oth- 
erwise—can match my own garden in 
two priceless qualities. These are qual- 
ity and freshness. No one can dupli- 
cate these. 

Part of the quality problem has 
been taken care of in the selection of 
varieties but even the best of vegeta- 
bles can be ruined if it is not picked 
at the peak of its quality and tender- 
ness. This is where too many garden- 
ers lose much that they have labored 
to gain. 

Corn is a major case in point. With 
us it is watched closely and just as 
soon as the “milk” runs freely, even 
though the kernels are not fully col- 
ored, it is picked. From the stalk to 
the pot in not more than 20 minutes 
is our aim. When we are having lots 
of guests and the schedule is jammed, 
however, we stretch this to a couple 
of hours by stacking the unhusked ears 
in the shade and covering with wet 
burlap until the last possible minute. 
Then we husk and pop into rapidly 
boiling water. 

And please! don’t overcook it. Long 
cooking will make the tenderest ker- 
nels tough. Some cook corn as little 
as three minutes but I prefer about 
five or six. 

Modern snap beans have been 
tailor-made to have no strings. Yet it 
is still necessary to pick them before 
the beans have grown enough to cause 
bulges in the pods. 

Summer squash, either the yellow 
kinds or zucchini, are at their melting 
best when quite small, that is, from 
four to six inches long. At that stage 
they can be cooked seeds and _ all. 
Many of the more modern kinds are 
still excellent when larger but here 
the seeds should be removed. In any 
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event, they should never be allowed 
to develop to the point where a finger 
nail will not prick the skin quite 
readily. 

Broccoli is a big favorite at our 
house and here there are three choices. 
With the early crop we pick when 
the heads are just barely developed. 
If some heads get a bit oversize before 
they are cut we pop them in the 
freezer for a day. This helps break 
down the fiber and makes them not 
only more tender but sweeter. 

As for carrots and beets, plant more 
than you think you can possibly use 
and then use them when they are 
still babies. Little carrots (34- to one- 
inch in diameter) split lengthwise and 
lightly sautéd in butter are hard to 
beat. With the beets, take them when 
they are about an inch in diameter 
and cook them tops and all. 

With peppers, pick the first fruits 
before they are fully developed. This 
isn’t for any special flavor but to in- 
sure heavy production during the rest 
of the season. 

With tomatoes and parsnips the sit- 
uation is just the reverse of all that 
has been said above. Leave them until 
the last possible minute. 

Fully vine ripened tomatoes (like 
strawberries and grapes) have a good- 
ness that cannot be matched. 

As for parsnips, many people don’t 
like them because they don’t know 
how parsnips should, and can, taste. 
They dig them early and dislike the 
starchy flavor. That is natural, for it 
isn’t particularly appealing. No par- 
snips should ever be dug until they 
have been frozen and thawed several 
times. The reason is simple. The phys- 
ical effect of freezing ruptures the 
starch cells. When the roots thaw, 
enzymes break down the starch into 
sugar. The sweetness of March dug 
parsnips is a far cry from the pallid 
flavor of those dug in October. Try it 
and see if you don’t agree with me. 

Gaining added quality and tender- 


ness adds up to big benefits. Yet the 
procedures for obtaining them are 


simple and no added work. # 


Flower Boxes 


(Continued from page 27) 


At Neosho’s Big Spring Park we 
have a flower box of masonry 150 feet 
long across the park front. For winter 
we have ground ivy, with winter vinca 
(Vinca minor); it has a blue flower 
in spring. Also we have the olive col- 
ored teucrium, an evergreen, inter- 
spaced every 15 feet with an Irish 
juniper kept low. Under all this we 
have tulips buried ten inches deep, to 
bloom in the spring. Above these bulbs 
we place our annuals in the spring 
while the bulb foliage is still ripening. 

















Successes and Failures 


It has been true here that the hy- 
brid petunias put on the most riotous 
display of colors, outranking all other 
flowers. However, the upkeep for an 
all-petunia bed is pretty high. You 
must pick the blooms perpetually “or 
else.” 

The pink ruffled petunia called 
‘Maytime’ has never had a failure 
here. Neither have ‘Sky Chief,’ a light 
blue, and ‘Blue Bee,’ dark blue. The 
white petunia called ‘Paleface’ lasts 
longer than some, for us. 

We have never learned the real 
names of some of the succulents and 
ground covers we have picked up 
from various friends, but they all hold 
up well in boxes in almost any ex- 
posure. The creeping hardy sedums 
will trail over the sides of flower boxes 
beautifully. 

Here are some of the plants we 
have had total or partial failures with 
in boxes: the ageratums: sometimes 
these are worthwhile in partial shade, 
but they are not reliable. Torenias, 
tuberous begonias, nasturtiums, and 
pansies—-these have been successful in 
a few cases here. In a slightly cooler 
locality, these kinds may be ideal. 
I believe much of the Midwest will be 
fairly compatible where climate is 
concerned with the flowers we have 
mentioned as our star performers. 

We have no smog problems in Neo- 
sho: the air is high and dry. If you 
have street fume problems you may 
have a certain amount of trouble with 
some plants. 









































Tips on Growing 


One of the vicissitudes of flower box 
culture is that some of the most com- 
patible colors may not be congenial 
as to moisture or sun exposure. 











(Please turn to page 39) 
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py LEONARD A. YAGER, 


Montana State College 


THE TOMATO Is one of our most 
important garden vegetables. It is pre- 
pared in a greater variety of ways than 
any other vegetable we know. With 
many home gardeners it is the most 
popular vegetable. 

It was not always so popular. 
Known in French as “pomme d’ 
amour” or love apple, it was regarded 
as poisonous. Indeed, it took time to 
regard other members of this family, 
the potato, peppers, eggplants as edi- 
ble. They all belong to the Solanaceae, 
or nightshade family. Another rela- 
tive, the dreaded belladonna, is grown 
for its poisonous drug, hyoscyamine. 
In fact, the tomato contains the alka- 
loid lycopersicon in green fruits, and 
potatoes have the alkaloid solanine in 
greened tubers. The alkaloid is des- 
troyed in the processing when green 
tomatoes are used in pickling and for 
other purposes. Fortunately, people 
avoid using greened potato tubers. 

The tomato, eggplant and pepper 
are all warm season vegetables. These 
plants are highly frost sensitive. In 
addition, tomato flowers fail to set 
fruit if temperatures stay below 55 
degrees. Too high temperatures can 
also have a bad effect on fruit setting. 
Often gardeners notice poor fruit set 
when plants are first put out because 
of low night temperatures. This can 
be offset by using hot caps or by wait- 
ing to transplant until the weather is 
warmer. Fruit setting hormones are 
helpful in inducing these first blos- 
soms to produce a crop of tomatoes. 
They are available in aerosol cans, or 
can be mixed with water and applied 
with a spray gun. In any event, put 
the hormone on the blossom clusters 
and not on the foliage. 

Many tomato varieties are on the 
market today. Some of the new ones 
are hybrids and show great uniformity 
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in growth, size, color, shape and other 
characteristics. In general, tomato va- 
rieties fit in two categories: (1) the 
staking or indeterminate varieties and 
(2) the non-staking, determinate or 
bush varieties. 

Some of the varieties in the staking 
group include ‘Earliana,’ ‘Stokesdale,’ 
‘John Baer,’ ‘Marglobe, and many 
others. Two well known bush varieties 
are ‘Bounty’ and ‘Victor.’ The last 
two are normally not staked and re- 
quire no pruning; they spread over 
the ground much in the way that 
cucumbers and other vine crops will 
spread. The bush types are best 
adapted to short-season areas such as 
the northern Great Plains and New 
England. 

The staking or indeterminate vari- 
eties are the most widely planted and 
respond best to staking and pruning. 


(Please turn to page 44) 


(Figure 1) 





Typical sucker shoot on the tomato. 
These are pruned out if the variety is 
a staking one. If the plant is trained 
to a double or triple vine, one or two 
of these lower sucker shoots are allowed 
to grow and develop. Note the position 
of this shoot. It is at the junction of the 
main stem and a main leaf. 












































(Figure 2) 
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A typical blossom cluster on the tomato. 
Below it is a sucker shoot that is taken 
out in the pruning process. The green- 
horn gardener might mistake blossom 
clusters for sucker growths, prune them 
out, and end with no tomato fruit pro- 
duction. 
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The push type rotary is 
the kind most teen-age 
yard “men” will be using 
on the average residential 
properties. This model 
has a feature especially 
useful for youngsters— 
a step-on attachment 

for the recoil starter. 


Go Your Son Wants to Mow Lows ... 


BY Frank A. BARTONEK, EQuiIPMENT EpIToR 


Now THAT school is out for the summer, has your 
teen-age boy announced that he is going to mow lawns 
this season to earn his spending money? 

How you greet this announcement depends on in- 
dividual family circumstances and on your own knowl- 
edge of your son. Do not overlook the fact that the 
parents hold serious responsibilities in allowing a boy 
to take on this kind of project. 

First of all, emphasize the need for safety practices in 
handling a power lawn mower. This point can’t be em- 
phasized too strongly! It’s easy for a youngster to forget, 
get distracted or simply be too casual in handling his 
mower. Dad should train his son in the safe operation 
of a power mower. 

Remember this: the tip of a blade on a 21-inch power 
lawn mower travels at about 187 miles per hour with 
the engine turning at 3,000 revolutions per minute! Take 
another look at those figures and you'll visualize the 


extremely high speed at which a rotary mower blade 
revolves. 
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Properly handled, the rotary mower is a sensible, time 
and work saving tool that truly deserves the extreme 
popularity it has! Tall grass and even weed patches fall 
quickly before a rotary mower. 

Many home owners like the closer, smoother cut that 
is obtained with a reel-type power mower. A reel mower 
presents less danger in use, but it is not as suitable for 
tall grass and weeds as is the rotary. 

Since more than 90 per cent of all mowers sold are the 
rotary type, the following ideas will deal with the use 
of the rotaries. 

Let’s take a look at the advantages this summer career 
of mowing lawns offers your son: 

1. It will keep him busy several hours a day or week, 
and will give him some self-earned spending money. 

2. It will give him a responsibility and business experi- 
ence. He'll learn responsibility to his customers, and 
will get invaluable training in handling his tools and 
money. 


. This summer job, if he does it well, can lead to yard 
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care jobs—raking, fertilizing, hedge trimming, snow 
shoveling—for his customers. 


4. A willing young worker can obtain recommendations 


that will be valuable to him later. 

There are other questions and decisions that must be 
faced, and only Mom and Dad can come up with the 
answers, since they will be guided largely by family 
circumstances. 

1. Should Junior have his own mower bought with his 
earnings, or can he use the family mower, paying 
only for fuel and repairs? 

2. What size mower should he buy? The most popular 

size is the 21-in. It is practical and fairly easy to 

handle. Some larger sizes tend to be cumbersome and 
are more tiring for the operator. 

What happens if Junior’s enthusiasm cools off, espe- 

cially when hot weather arrives? Who will take care 

of the customers’ lawn? Lawn mowing is a hayd job, 
especially in hot weather! 

4. What are reasonable rates for your youngster’s time— 
fair to him and to his customers? A youngster who 
does a good job and works steadily without distrac- 
tions should earn about $1.00 an hour. Or the job 
can be priced on a flat rate, depending on lot size. 

5. How many customers should your son have? Although 
this again depends on circumstances and your son’s 
willingness to work steadily, I believe that six lawns 
a week are enough. He'll have plenty to do with these 
and six lawns should net him $10 to $12 a week. 
The alert and willing boy can also round up other 

chores that his customers want done occasionally. And 

he'll want time for summer fun, too! 


oo 


Where should he get his customers? As close to home 
as possible! In soliciting lawn work, he could well begin 
with folks next door, then go to their neighbors. It is 
better if he stays on his own side of the street, and the 
closer to home he can work the easier it will be. Remem- 
ber that transporting or pushing that mower to the 
customer’s yard is one of the problems involved! So 
the shorter the distance, the better. 

How should the young worker solicit his customers? 
The most direct way is often most effective: simply 
knocking on the door and asking for the business. How- 
ever, few neighbors will want to give an immediate 
decision. Unless the prospect says “no,” then it’s worth 
another call either by telephone or personally in a few 
days or a week. 

That brings up another point. Now that Junior has 
several customers, who'll mow the family lawn? Or 
must Junior be paid now? If he is using the family 
mower, then certainly he should mow the lawn without 
any further payment. Undoubtedly, Dad will be reluc- 
tant to mow his own lawn when he has a capable son 
available for the job. However, this point should be 
decided before your son begins to solicit for lawn care 
customers. 

Dad should give his son a brief course in the safe 
handling of a power mower. Let’s hope he has already 
done so. One of the points to emphasize is that the lawn 
should always be cleared of debris before it is mowed. 
Usually this will take only ten minutes or less. Toys, 
bones, tools and such objects can be dangerously hurled 
by the power mower for a considerable distance if this 
isn’t done! The danger possibility is obvious. 
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Riding lawn mowers such as these make things easy on the 


boy, at the same time permit him to cover vastly more 
territory. 
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The youngster should be cautioned about clearing his 
mower or working on it while the engine is running 
or while the spark plug is in place. The spark plug 
should always be removed or shorted off before the 
mower is handled for any reason other than mowing. 

Teach your son to keep his eyes on the lawn just ahead 
of the mower and to avoid distractions. Then he'll see 
the objects in the lawn that he might have missed in 
his earlier search. A little safety in time can certainly 
eliminate later regrets! 

Instruct him to be careful of his customer’s flower 
beds, shrubbery or trees. Most home owners get disturbed 
over scars on their trees or flowers in shreds from a 
passing rotary and who can blame them? It takes only | 
a few minutes more to do the job without damaging 
the owner’s plantings. # 
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Hemerocallis ‘Nightlife’ 
is one of the 
night flowering kinds. 


How Do Your Hemerocallis 


DayLities HAVE become general fa- 
vorites. The plants give pleasure from 
the time the first green spears emerge 
through the ground in the spring un- 
til fall. When not in bloom they make 
a restful, green background for other 
plants. 

Few gardeners can resist their good 
nature and polite behavior. They give 
so much and ask so little. Their big- 
gest blooming season comes when 
blossoms are not abundant. They pro- 
vide masses of flowers and extrava- 
gant color, when without them, the 
borders would be very dull. This fea- 
ture alone makes them a “must” in 
many gardens. 

They are quite generally available. 
Most nurseries can furnish at least a 
few kinds. The specialists list them by 
the hundreds in all the choicest colors 
and varieties. The newest ones are ex- 
pensive while stock is being built up, 
but the largest numbers consist of the 
tried and true varieties at very reason- 
able prices. 

Our plants increase in size each year 
and soon get large enough to divide. 
We are often given gift plants. It is 
one of the easiest plants to grow from 
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MEASURE UP? 


seeds. We get a couple of fine vari- 
eties, dab pollen from one plant to 
another, and seeds mature. We plant 
them here and we plant them there. 
Casualties are few. Soon we are search- 
ing for more garden space to take 
care of all the plants. 

It all happens so quietly that be- 
fore long the garden is cluttered with 
daylilies—some good and some—not 
so good, but all pretty in one way or 
another. It is difficult to think of giv- 
ing up a single one. 

But let’s face the facts. Our gar- 
dens will be greatly improved by dis- 
carding all but those nearing perfec- 
tion. They'll have more room in which 
to grow and be all the better. There’ll 
be empty places for some of the fine 
new ones. It’s time to harden our 
hearts and examine each clump care- 
fully and critically and see how it 
measures up. Then use a sharp spade 
on those with undesirable traits. These 
discards can improve the garden. 
Make compost of them and return 
them to your hemerocallis plantings 
to enrich the soil for better daylilies. 

A competent judge may follow the 
rules in selecting the ideal in day- 


BY Otca R. TIEMANN 


lilies but that is not proof enough 
that such plants will please every gar- 
dener. Individual choices vary—we 
interpret colors differently. We should 
keep our standards very high but 
there is no need to accept plants that 
do not please our own tastes. 

But whether you like small dainty 
flowers or stunning large ones, bright 
velvety reds or soft pale yellows, ex- 
quisite wide petals or the dramatic 
spider types, tailored forms or frilly 
ruffled ones, be sure that the blos- 
soms are of heavy substance. Flowers 
of graceful form may be pleasing 
when they first open but if good sub- 
stance is lacking they will wilt, curl, 
bleach, burn or melt entirely when 
subjected to the rays of a midday 
sun. Such kinds as well as those in 
which the blossoms fail to open far 
enough, or those that open out too 
flat should be discarded and the space 
given to better kinds. 

We can have daylilies that have all- 
day glamour. Flowers that unfold per- 
fectly and retain their beauty despite 
sun, wind, or rain rate high. They are 
as fresh and lovely at night as they 
were when they first opened. Study 
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the flowers at different times during 
the day—early in the morning, at 
noon, and again at night. There is 
no excuse in giving space to plants 
that have flowers that are lovely in 
color when they open but fade to a 
muddy or objectionable color during 
the day. 

But we should not judge too hast- 
ily. Give plants that have flowers of 
graceful form and good substance sev- 
eral seasons in which to show what 
they can do. Some “sun-faders” are 
fine if given a bit of shade during the 
hottest part of the day. Again there 
are varieties that achieve their great- 
est beauty after hours of exposure to 
hot sun, “fading” to lovelier colors 
than they had when first opening. 

A spent appearance of the flower 
too early in the evening is not always 
due to fading or lack of substance. 
Some plants may open blossoms be- 
fore midnight and have just as many, 
or more, blooming hours to their 
credit as those that have their alarm 
clocks set for “after sunup rising.” 

Gardeners who spend more time in 
the garden toward evening than dur- 
ing the early morning hours will not 
appreciate the midnight frolickers. 
Then there are the evening beauties 
—opening from 4 p.m. on—some will 
still be fresh the next morning but 
wilt long before the close of the sec- 
ond day. Both the early risers and the 
night bloomers may be extremely 
lovely during their normal period of 
bloom and should be judged accord- 
ingly. 

In evaluating daylilies we see the 
“self cleaning” point emphasized. The 
spent flower should drop quickly in- 
stead of hanging untidily on the bush 
after the next day’s blossoms open. 
This is a most desirable quality but 
are there such plants? If there are, 
catalog descriptions fail to mention 
this neat habit. 


Fragrance is mentioned, too. And 
there are fragrant hemerocallis. How- 
ever, do not discard a good hemero- 
callis because it doesn’t have fra- 
grance, but give the fragrant ones an 
extra point or two. 


Plants should send up sturdy scapes 
that stand erect without staking and 
have good branching. It is not pleas- 
ing to see the blossoms _ bunched 
closely together, or all at the top of 
the scape. It is much more desirable 
to have them open on different “lev- 
els.” If a plant has a goodly number 
of well branched scapes each with 30 
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to 60 buds one can expect three to 
six weeks of bloom. For the cutting 
garden, plants with many scapes and 
less buds are preferred to those with 
fewer scapes and more blossoms be- 
cause fewer buds are “wasted” when 
cutting stems. 

If you find after a couple of sea- 
sons’ observation that there is a lack 
of balance between a plant and the 
number of flower stems—far too much 
foliage and not enough flowers—give 
that spot to a better plant. The scapes 
should not be so short that flowers 
are hidden in the foliage, nor so tall 
that too much bare flower stalk shows. 

We have thousands of midseason 
bloomers from which to choose and 
can be very selective. But there is a 
lack of early ones particularly in the 
rarer colors, and more and more gar- 
deners are asking for late season 
bloomers—because of the limited 
numbers, we judge these less harshly. 
Recurrent bloomers are those that 
bloom in the spring and again in the 
fall, a valuable feature. 

A few hemerocallis increase by send- 
ing out spreading underground suck- 
ers, and all too soon take over more 
than their allotted space. Such weedy 
ones make excellent compost. 

Whether we prefer to grow them 
in rows in order to study them, or 
value them mainly for cutting, or 
whether our chief interest is in their 
landscape value, we find that a care- 
ful survey to eliminate all but the 
best ones will make beauty not for a 
day but for many days throughout the 
daylily season. 









































































































A tendency toward branching has been 
bred into this seedling. Its many buds, 
and flowers opening on different levels, 
make each stem a bouquet. 


Yellow seedling daylily, slightly ruffled, has its chief virtue in the fact 
it blooms in August and early September when most other daylilies 


have stopped blooming. 
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This flower border is 
resplendent with the 
pastel bouquets of 
canterbury bells. The 
background discloses 
foxgloves in bloom, 
hollyhocks budded, and 
roses just beginning 
to flower. In the 
foreground, budded 
lilies will come into 
bloom just when the 
canterbury bells 

are slacking off. 


BY MARGUERITE P. KUNKEL 


Sweet william (dianthus) will give weeks of bright color 
wherever it is planted in the garden. It will produce more 
flowers if dead blooms are removed. 


SINncE JUNE Is not, inevitably, “The Month of Roses,” 
(I like to think so, too!) let’s face it and admit that in 
northern sections, at least, few roses are in full bloom 
before the last days of June. It is the season, however, 
when many lovely biennials come into their own. And 
just when they are most needed, to allay that panicky 
feeling, familiar to all gardeners, after the exuberance of 
spring color. 

Why are biennials not more widely grown? Perhaps 
because of their transient quality, the necessity of dis- 
carding them once they are through blooming. If this 
has deterred you from growing biennials, you are en- 
during a needless interval of “garden-let-down” when 
biennials are bursting with eagerness to begin creating 
delightful, early-summer pictures. 

If you are one of the many gardeners who face this 
annual lack-of-color crisis, a visit to the nearest nursery 
is sure to solve your dilemma. Most nurseries, anticipat- 
ing just this emergency, will have well-started biennials 
all ready to take over a colorless border. Many of them 
will already be in bud and bloom. 


There will be foxgloves for muted color, in groups, 
as specimen plants, or for adding quaint, charming dig- 
nity to backgrounds. Foxgloves take happily to natural- 
izing and they are never more at home than in a cool, 
shady nook, or perhaps along a brook. Just about any 
spot at all is the spot for these beautiful, tall spires of 
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rose, lavender, yellow, and cream bells, each freckled 
with brown. 

The Shirley hybrid foxgloves have been persuaded to 
produce their bells all around the stalk rather than sus- 
pended, as in the older varieties. This gives a fuller and 
still more colorful effect. Foxgloves need a good bit of 
elbow room, and a foot apart is not too much space to 
allow. Eighteen inches would be even better. Shade for 
a portion of the day and plenty of moisture will insure 
maximum pleasure from foxgloves. 

It is difficult to exercise proper restraint when adding 
canterbury bells to a list of biennials. It is amazing to 
watch such an ordinary-looking plant put on dozens of 
plump buds, then burst into a mass of big, fluted cups 
and saucers, or elongated, funnel-shaped bells that make 
a breath-taking display of deepest blue, lavender, rose 
and white. To have a group of canterbury bells in your 
garden once is to be unable, ever, to face June without 
them. 

If canterbury bells are kept free of dead blooms, they 
will remain in bloom till late summer. They are amiable 
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The spires of foxglove 
(digitalis) make it a 
valuable addition to any 
garden. 


in every way, never objecting to being moved about to 
make any spot, in sun or shade, so much more lovely 
by their presence. 

In addition to all this beauty, they bloom while one 
waits for roses, making the garden a delight, instead of 
wearing an in-between-season look. 

The biennial for sugar ’n spice is sweet william. Now- 
adays this old time favorite has acquired a more spar- 
kling intensity of color than when it wore mild candy- 
striping. Check your seed catalogs to find descriptions 
of some exciting new sweet williams. A few clumps of 
sweet william will brighten any area for at least six weeks. 

Though foxgloves, canterbury bells and sweet williams 
are probably first in mind when one considers biennials, 
there are others, such as hollyhocks, wallflowers, ver- 
bascum (mullein-pink), English daisies (bellis), and 
pansies. As a group biennials require no special care, 
or elaborate soil preparation in return for their many 
weeks of bloom—beginning in early June and lasting 
until mid-July. Don’t let your garden go another year 
without biennials! # 
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A Dozen Natives 
(Continued from page 24) 
loam and likes plenty of water during 
the flowering season. 

The wild ageratum seldom reaches 
a height of more than 30 inches, and is 
flat-topped. The deep lavender flow- 
ers, each composed of numerous tubu- 
lar florets and protruding stamens, 
give a fluffy appearance, explaining 
the common names of mist and floss 
flower. The sweetly fragrant blossoms 
start early and are seen until late au- 
tumn. 

This plant is a tender perennial, and 
should be treated as an annual. Seeds 
may be planted in autumn or spring, 
and the only precaution is not to cov- 
er them to a depth of more than one 
inch, 


Sticky Head 

The sticky head, (Grindelia squar- 
rosa) or gum plant, attains a height of 
two or three feet, and is attractive in 
a rough sort of way. It is easily identi- 
fied by its rough stems, small leaves, 
which are spiny-toothed, the sticky 
floral buds, and bright flowers measur- 
ing more than two inches across. The 
stiff petals range from shades of white 
through pale pink to bright yellow, 
but each flower has a dark brown, 
cone-shaped center. 

This plant is admired because of its 
hardiness, and because it blooms dur- 
ing the very hottest weather. It likes 
dry soil, especially limestone ledges, 
and is unexcelled for rock gardens, 
hillsides, or anywhere that many other 
plants would not survive. 

Plant seeds any time convenient by 
merely raking them into the soil. If 
necessary, plants may be transplanted. 


Spider Flower 


The spider flower, (Polanisia trachy- 
sperma) (listed in some seed catalogs 
as electric light plant) is an upright, 
hardy annual. Under favorable condi- 
tions it will grow to a height of three 
or four feet. Its attractiveness comes 
from the many, small, four-petalled, 
white flowe~; with numerous brown- 
ish-red stamens protruding beyond the 
petals, and the small leaf-like bracts 
crowding the stems. 

Suitable for borders or beds, this 
plant thrives in ordinary soil if in full 
sunlight, and produces a profusion of 
blossoms from early summer until 
frost. In autumn or spring, sow seeds 
of the spider flower and cover three- 
fourths to one inch deep. Plants re- 
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quire little cultivation, and are very 
pleasing to humming birds and bees. 


Sand Verbena 


The leathery, winged capsules of the 
sand verbena, (Abronia fragrans) turn 
a glistening pinkish tint with age, and 
when seen at a little distance look like 
a mass of exotic blossoms. 

A member of the four-o’clock fam- 
ily, the sand verbena is also known as 
sand puff plant, and heart’s delight. 
It is a quick-growing, hardy, trailing 
annual, with prostrate stems which 
often reach a length of three to five 
feet. Entirely covering a plant, the 
pinkish-purple to lavender, fragrant 
flowers look very much like those of 
the four-o’clock. They are in clusters 
or heads, similar to verbenas, but the 
clusters are rounded, instead of flat. 
This plant blooms in early spring and 
often again in the fall. 

Easily grown by planting seeds, 
(either autumn or spring), to a depth 
of about one inch in sandy loam, the 
sand verbena is the perfect answer for 
a ground cover especially where water 
is scarce. It is well to keep in mind, 
however, that just one plant will cover 
a considerable area. 

Although the flowers are very at- 
tractive, the main charm of this plant, 
in my opinion, is the unusual seed 
pods. If gathered before falling from 
the plant, the winged pods retain their 
bright color and can be used most ef- 
fectively in dried floral arrangements. 


Wild Golden Glow 


Wild golden glow, (Bidens chrysan- 
themoides) or Spanish needles, is a 
showy plant, three to six feet high, 
with a profusion of large, sunflower- 
like blossoms, coming out in late sum- 
mer and early autumn. The flowers 
are yellow, with brownish-yellow, but- 
ton-like centers, and are long lasting 
when cut. 

This plant resembles the popular 
domesticated golden glow, and it has 
a strong preference for rich, wet soil. 
In its native habitat it is seen growing 
on the banks of creeks, ditches and 
lakes. 

Seeds should be planted in early 
spring and soil must be kept moist. 
It is true that this plant requires more 
attention than many, but it is also true 
that it produces a wealth of beautiful 
blossoms and at a time when others 
have quit blooming. 

In some areas the wild golden glow 
is a biennial, in others it is annual. ¢ 
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Top Iris Varieties 


‘ 
‘Swan BA..et, a white tall ; 
bearded iris originated by Tell ; 
} Muhlestein of Provo, Utah, is the } 
? new Dykes Medal winner. The } 
Dykes Medal is the “oscar” of iris- $ 
dom. It and the other awards to ¢ 
iris varieties were voted last fall by ; 
$ officials of the American Iris So- } 
+ ciety. Ten awards of merit went to: ; 
Beechleaf” by Dr. R. E.  } 
Kleinsorge . 
‘Bronze Bell,’ by the Schrein- : 

ers ; 
‘Butterscotch Kiss,’ by Gordon } 

W. Plough } 
‘Caribou Trail,’ by Plough 
‘Celestial Snow,’ } 
Charles Reckamp : 
‘Frost and Flame,’ by David ; 

F. Hall é 
‘Glittering Amber,’ by Mrs. J. 

R. Hamblen ; 
‘Golden Garland,’ by David F. } 
Hall ; 

: 

: 

. 

| 

; 


‘Lavanesque,’ by the Schrein- 
ers 


by Bro. 


‘Lynn Hall,’ by David F. Hall 
‘Patience,’ by W. B. Schort- 
man 
‘The Citadel, by Watkins- 
Graves 
In addition, the American Iris ¢ 
Society conducted a popularity poll } 
; among its members to select the 100 
' best liked varieties. As there were 
a number of ties, the list wet 
contains 116 kinds. Here are the ¢ 
top 20 on the list: : 
1. ‘Blue Sapphire’ ; 
‘Violet Harmony’ : 
‘Mary Randall’ : 
‘Truly Yours’ 
‘Palomino’ } 
‘Happy Birthday’ } 
‘Sable Night’ } 
‘First Violet’ } 
| 
' 
: 
1 
: 
? 
| 


Sen Ave YN 


‘June Meredith’ 
‘Limelight’ 


— 
-_ © 
S 6 


‘Pierre Menard’ 
‘Swan Ballet’ 

- ‘Black Hills’ 
‘Inca Chief’ 


- ‘Pinnacle’ 


eet 
Ave wh 


. ‘Argus Pheasant’ 
‘Chivalry’ 

‘Frost and Flame’ 
. ‘Black Taffeta’ 

- ‘Ola Kala’ 


No = 
Seen 


annem 
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Flower Boxes 
(Continued from page 30) 

For instance, geraniums work in al- 
most anywhere as to color but as to 
moisture they need to be kept a little 
on the dry side to give a star per- 
formance. With most plants they will 
get along, but if planted with moisture 
lovers (like caladiums) one or the 
other would probably suffer. 

We have often made the statement 
that about 90 per cent of all flower 
box failures stem primarily from the 
lack of water, or in isolated cases, too 
much water. 

The boxes should be as wide as 
possible, to conform to your always 
limited space. If possible they should 
have double walls half an inch apart, 
and this space insulated with peat or 
sphagnum. This will aid in hot 
weather and will also help if you 
plant evergreens for winter color. 

Keep all plants clipped back some, 
but after August go easy on petunias- 
pick only blooms.¢ 


Dwarf Irises 
(Continued from page 21) 

Some of the brown ones are espe- 
cially interesting: Zickler’s ‘Buster 
Brown’ has small blended brown 
standards showing the golden-beige 
style arms, and deeper brown falls with 
a reddish tinge; V. Grapes’ ‘Little Mo- 
hee’ is a brown bitone with wide hori- 
zontal falls, bordered lighter. “Tan- 
talizer, a sturdy and easy-to-grow 
onco-regelia hybrid, has an interesting 
and rather odd flower of burnt umber 
with irregular maroon streaks. Both 
the flaring falls and the narrow open 
standards are pointed. 


The Reds 


While nobody would describe dwarf 
irises as stately, they have their own 
grace, their own dignity—especially 
noticeable in Welch’s proudly beauti- 
ful, fragrant ‘Red Gem,’ which stands 
seven inches tall. Its color glows: port 
wine with sun shining through it. 
Truly a gem! Another of my top “red” 
favorites is ‘Blazon,’ internationally 
admired, Caparne winner in 1955, 
and winner of the DIS medal in 1956. 
Its perfectly formed deep maroon or 
wine-red flower is stitched in dull gold 
on either side of the narrow gold 
beard. This wholly admirable iris looks 
wonderful planted together with both 
the light and dark colors of aubretia. 

In dwarfs as in the tall bearded 


(Please turn page ») 
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nue or ZOYSIA GRASS GUARANTEED 


‘B= GROWS WHERE GRASS SEED FAILS ~<a 


Immediate Delivery @ Order It Now And Plant Now 


Guaranteed by world’s largest grower. 


@ Stays green and beautiful even thru drought 
and blistering heat. 


e@ 350,000 lawn owners can't be wrong. 
e % less mowing. @ % less care. 
@ True perennial—never needs reseeding. 





Plug In Amazoy Zoysia Grass 
and Watch It Spread Into a 
Beautiful Velvety Lawn! 


1. No waste, no sod to cut, no seed fail- 
ure. Comes in fresh, green plugs of liv- 
ing grass that assure rapid, sure growth. 


2. Just set pre-cut plugs into holes in 
ground, like a cork in a bottle. (Plant 1 
foot apart), checkerboard style. Easy 
planting instructions with each order. 


3. Each plug takes root, spreads to 
cover area with thick, beautiful turf. 


4. Amazing root system grows so deep 
(2-3 feet down) your lawn finds and re- 
tains its own supply of underground 
water. No more ugly brown or bare 
spots in your lawn due to heat, drought, 
etc. 


ENDLESS SUPPLY OF 
PLUG TRANSPLANTS 


Amazoy plugs spread and cover planted 
area solidly. You can take 20-25 new 
plugs per square foot twice a year from 
established grass for transplanting. 
Plugged area soon grows over .. . trans- 
plant all summer long if desired! An 
endless supply. 


NO OTHER GRASS WON SUCH PRAISE 


Meyer Z-52 Zoysia Grass has won the praise of 
practically every turf expert alive. Written up 
in NEWSWEEK, LOOK, FLOWER GROWER, 
FLOWER & GARDEN, POP. GARDENING, 
ORG. GARDENING. HARPERS, NAT. GEO- 
GRAPHIC, GOLFDOM, ETC. No other grass ever 
received such praise it HAS to be good! 


NO RISK WARRANTY 
’ This warranty backed by the world’s largest 
’ growers of Zoysia Grass is your assurance of 
lawn beauty and success. Every plug of beau- 
tiful, perennial AMAZOY is guaranteed to 


grow in ANY soil—even salty, sandy beach 
areas. Any plug failing to grow within 45 


‘ days replaced FREE at our expense. 


SOLVES LAWN PROBLEMS 


Perfect answer for such lawn headaches as 
sun-baked spots where other grass dies, “im- 
possible” soil, slopes, banks, swimming pool 
aprons, traffic spots, etc. 





DIRECT TO YOU LOW PRICES 
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1100 Plugs 
and 
Plugger 
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© Amazoy plug-in grass gives you beautiful turf 
that chokes out summer weeds & crabgrass. 
@ “Meyer 7-52” as developed by U.S. Gov'’t., 
approved by U.S. Golf Assn., praised by experts. 


MORE BEAUTY YET COSTS YOU LESS 
Genuine Amazoy is the revolutionary 
lawn grass that produces a solid turf 
practically care-free and weed-free all 
summer long. Remember, Meyer Z-52 
Zoysia Grass was developed & released 
by U. S. Govt. itself —It HAS to be 
good! So deep-rooted that once estab- 
lished it goes weeks and stays beautiful 
without watering, whether due to water 
bans or because you are away. Needs 
2/3 less mowing. Costs you less because 
plugs spread above and below ground 
into even, deep-green turf that prac- 
tically eliminates up-keep. 

So thick and rich, insects, fungus, dis- 
ease can’t live in it. Won’t winter kill. 
Goes off green color after killing 
frosts; regains fresh green color every 
spring — true perennial! Has survived 
winter of 30° below zero. Planted in 
U. S. Air Bases, Post Office Grounds, 
Golf Courses, and tens of thousands of 
lawns. When other lawns burn out or 
turn patchy brown and ugly, your Ama- 
zoy lawn remains fresh, green, lovely 
—the pride of your neighborhood! 


HOW AMAZOY SAVES YOU MONEY 
Year after year, Plug-in AMAZOY saves you 
money and work, A true perennial, it won't burn 
out even in blistering heat. Never a seed to sow! 
Once established, its 2-3 feet deep root system 
holds underground water, meaning much less 
time and work for watering—lower water bills. 
And since it chokes out crabgrass and weeds all 
summer long . . . since it grows in any soil. . . 
you save costly weed killers and fertilizers. 


FREE! EXCLUSIVE STEP-ON 
PLUGGER 


For Planting and transplanting 
Patented design cuts away compet- 
ing growth as it digs hole for plugs 
for faster, surer growth. Order at 
$4.95 or FREE with larger orders. 
AMAZOY is the registered trademark of 


Dept. 342, ZOYSIA FARMS 


602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


ORDER NOW-—CLIP COUPON 


Dept. 342, Zoysia Farms 
602 N. Howard, Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 N. Michigan, Chicago 1, Ill. 
80 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Please — the following order: 


0 [) 300 
Plugs 6.95 PLUGS & PLUGS & 
FULL SIZE PLUGGER PLUGGER 
Plugger $4.95 $10.45 $17.75 


HOW ORDERS ARE SHIPPED: 
If you live East of the Miss. River, add 75 
cents per 100 plugs. If you live West of the 
Miss, River add $1.50 per 100 plugs and we 
pay all shipping charzes. Otherwise we ship 
your order Express Collect. Do not enclose 
any handling charges on 1100 plug orders 
shipped FOB. 
[] 1100 PLUGS & PLUGGER 

(F.O.8. MD.) $39.95 


1 enclose check, money order, cash 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

city 


ZONE STATE 
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HARRO LD "@ America’s Most 


Complete Line 


Pedigreed 



































Catalogue 10c 
STAMPS OR COIN 


P.O. BOX 29-H 


HARROLD’S “tic 


























FLOWER 


FREE BOOK 


| Write today for free illustrated book—cultural 














directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties — old and new. Many rare kinds. 








Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 73, S. C. 




















lf you were born 
| before 1900.... | 


... let us tell you how you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy (for people up to age 80) 
so that you can help take care of 
final expenses without burdening | 
your family. 















































You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD AMERI- 
CAN of KANSAS CITY. No obli- 
gation. No one will call on you! 
































Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old American 
Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, Dept. 
L695M, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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MAM Eh Glad 


ASH 





(GLADIOLUS BYZANTINUS) 


Blooms in May when other Glads 


are just showing green 


Plant in the fall and you will have a beau. 
tiful garden of Colorful Glads next spring. 
And they will come up year after year like 
any hardy perennial. 


Plant in Fall only 
No Digging—No Storing 


The FLASH Glad grows only 30 inches 

tall with two or three flower spikes from 

each bulb. FLASH Glads make a bril- 

— thrilling addition to your perennial 
rder. 


4 for $1°°- 10 for $29: 25 for $4°° 


Postage Paid. Send cash or check with order. 


Supply is limited. Order now and your 
bulbs will be delivered at the proper plant- 
ing time in September. Order at once. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
Dept. 53-Y, Galesburg, Michigan 


—How to kill TERMITES— 


The easy way is to use Pratt’s 72% Chlor- 
dane — the simple ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ method. 
Also kills ants and other pests. 1% pint, $2.00; 
1 pint, $3.59; 1 qt., $5.65 (slightly higher 
West of Mississippi River). Order today at 
your dealer’s or write us. Send for FREE 
folder on termite control. B. G. Pratt Co., 
191 Twenty-First Ave., Paterson 3, N. J. 











THIS SEASON: 
Spray better 
and easier ¢ 


You can get a lot more fun out of 
gardening when you use power to 
spray, just as you do to cut grass. 


“701” Champion. It’s compact, rolls 
easily on big wheels, 1 hp gasoline 
engine starts quickly; spray any 
amount up to 10 gallons. Any kind 
of spraying becomes a simple matter; 
nozzle adjusts to every spray pattern. 


See your garden center 
or write for literature 


CHAMPION SPRAYER CO. 
Mfr. Portable Sprayers and Dusters 
6519 HEINTZ AVE. © DETROIT 11, MICH. 


Distributorships available—write for details 
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Here’s the ideal unit—the popular 
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irises, great progress is being made 
toward black, which in living things 
is not a negation but a coalescence of 
color, like the banked fires of a black 
opal. The blackest dwarf I’ve seen is 
Welch’s ‘Little Joe’-—though his num- 
bered seedling, L552, a dark, dark 
bitone, is so fine on kodachrome that 
I've put it on my want list. 

‘Little Villain’ is a ruffled, flaring 
black-violet with a white beard; ‘Black 
Baby,’ a new Sass chamaeiris, is now 
in my garden but has not yet bloomed. 
It is said to be a beauty, rather small, 
a dark blackish-purple of fine form, 
slightly later-blooming than the pu- 
milas. 

Two of Jonas’ new Petite series fit 
in here: ‘Jet Petite, introduced last 
year, is similar in coloring to the fa- 
mous tall iris, ‘Deep Black,’ and 
bearded in the same blue-black. ‘Eb- 
ony Petite,’ introduced the previous 
year, is even smaller. It has purple 
standards, blackish falls, and a blue 
beard. 


Pink Dwarfs 


Breeding for pink is about as diffi- 
cult as finding a needle in a haystack, 
but many of the dwarfs do show 
overtones of that beloved color. ‘Buz- 
zer’ has a pink cast; ‘Lavender Dawn,’ 
the first mellita hybrid, and one of 
my favorites, is a clear lilac-lavender, 
including the beard. ‘Mist o’ Pink’ is 
a rosy lavender; ‘Misty Plum’ is a 
new bitone in soft shades of mulberry, 
and ‘Little Balkan’ a rich mulberry 
self with a lavender beard. ‘Promise’ is 
nearer to pink than any of the above, 
though it shows a yellowish influence. 
It is, nonetheless one of the most 
charming of dwarfs with rounded, 
flaring ruffled falls. 


Culture 


| 

| 

! 

I 

I 

! 

Most of the dwarf bearded iris will 
j | grow and proliferate like weeds, which 
| | makes frequent replenishment of food 
| | supplies necessary. They prefer a spare 
diet, a gritty or sandy soil, and must 
i have good drainage. The rock garden 
| | is a good place for them, but I plant 
|| them wherever I can find a suitable 
vacant spot—in sun, of course. 

! 

! 

! 

I 

! 

1 

| 

! 
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Transplanting every other year is 
recommended, but by judicious feed- 
ing, excising of old rhizomes from the 
mass, and addition of some fresh soil 
each year, the busy gardener can post- 
pone this operation for a year—or 
even two—and still be blessed with 
abundant color, come April. ¢# 
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VARIETY 


is Not the Spice 
of the Garden 


BY VIRGINIA PENNINGTON 


WHEN PLANNING Your flower bor- 
der do you automatically want to plant 
every type of flower that is grown? 
Most of us who love to raise flowers 
neglect thinking of the overall effect 
in our search for something new. 

When I plan improvements in the 
perennial border I usually relax in the 
lawn chair observing the bare spots 
in the garden many times during the 
gardening season. 

If you are planning to order a va- 
riety of colors of phlox, veronicas, or 
lythrum, resist the temptation and or- 
der several of one color and plant 
them at intervals about six feet apart 
through the border. The size of the 
bed will regulate how close your plant- 
ing will be, but repeat bloom of the 
same flower in the border will tie your 
border together and avoid the scat- 
tered look. 

There are many flowers that are too 
expensive to buy on a mass scale. 
These flowers are welcome in the bor- 
der as accent or specimen plants, but 
after they have reached maturity, di- 
vide them and plant through the 
border. . 

There are advantages of dividing 
plants. Many flowers are attacked by 
insects, and diseases. If you have other 
plants started you will never have to 
reinvest in a plant you have pur- 
chased. This is a decided advantage 
unless you have an unlimited garden 
budget. 

Repeat planting doesn’t mean every 
flower that is planted must be re- 
peated in the border but ‘several major 
flowers give an organized look to the 
garden. 

After Shasta daisies reach maturity 
(they can be divided often) I use 
them in clumps of three throughout 
the border spacing them the desired 
distance apart. When a garden visitor 
arrives while daisies are at their peak, 
spaced planting gives the illusion of 
having a garden of daisies when actu- 
ally there are but a few clumps. After 
the Shastas are dormant they take 
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little room while another major flower, 
such as veronica, is coming into bloom. 

Clumps of irises through the border 
gives a garden of color in the spring, 
and the sharpness of the foliage adds 
to the contrast of plants through the 
summer. If you plant irises in the bor- 
der keep them planted in fairly high 
mounds to give good drainage and 
avoid rot. 

One of the best flowers for garden 
effect is lythrum. They have a long 
blooming period and when sheared 
back they will bloom again for most 
of the summer. Lythrum ‘Morden’s 
Pink’ is a choice variety that grows 
three to four feet tall and can be 
separated often or left in huge clumps 
without affecting its pink spiral-like 
bloom. Lythrum ‘Robert’ grows about 
18 inches tall and the bright pink 


enhances other flowers in the border. | 


Try this repeat method of garden- 
ing. Too much variety in the garden 
is as much distraction as too much 
jewelry on a well-groomed woman. ¢ 


Garden Ready for a Vacation 
(Continued from page 29) 
falls back like dew. Even though they 
get no attention for four or five weeks 
the plants will not suffer. 

With garden responsibilities under 
control you can shove off and leave 
things to Mother Nature while you 
frolic. Of course, there is the chance, 
probably remote, that after getting 
everything ship-shape for the take-off 
you may wish to change your plans. 

You might want to cancel reserva- 
tions, stretch out in the shade of a 
tree and enjoy the attractions of your 
surroundings without a care. # 


Getting the garden ready for your vaca- 
tion: flower bed has been weeded, thor- 
oughly irrigated; stakes are placed by 
chrysanthemums; sweet alyssum that 
borders bed has been sheared back; the 
lawn is mowed just before you leave. 

















Put the 


NUE 


on garden insects 
and plant disease 


MULTI-PURPOSE 





JUMBO SIZE 


ANTROL 


Squeeze Dusters 
with Malathion 
to kill more bugs! 


Multi-Purpose Dust. Especially effective on 
vegetables and fruit trees — also flowers, ever- 
greens. Controls black spot, powdery mildew 
... kills aphids, Jap beetles, mites, thrips, 
earwigs and tent caterpillars. Just $1.39. 

Rose and Flower Dust. Malathion, Captan, 
Methoxychlor, and Sulphur blended for killing 
aphids, other insects and mites . . . for con- 
trolling black spot, powdery mildew, rust and 
other diseases on roses and ornamentals. 
Just $1.49. 

Also available—Thrifty 1-Ib. refills. Can also 
be used for mixing with water as a spray. 


BOYLE-MIDWAY, 22 E. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
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RED ROBIN LIVING FENCE 


men ~~” 7 
F Guaranteed > 
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— Ever-blooming Hybrid Red Rose Hedge 


Sensational Red Robin (Gloire Des 
Rosomanes) sweeping country. Sur- 
rounds property with beauty, pro- 
tection. Costs as little as 12c a foot. 
Grows to 6 foot fence, if desired. 
Carries the seal of Good Housekeep- 
ing and Parents’ Magazine. Send for 
FREE FULL COLOR BOOK TODAY! 


GINDEN NURSERY CO., DEPT. 146, SAN BRUNO, CALIF. 


TWO-COLOR TREE! 


DEEP RICH GREEN 
INNER FOLIAGE 


BRIGHT 
GOLDEN 
YELLOW 
ON EVERY 
BRANCH TIP 


* Plant Patent No. 1313. 
Want dramatic new color 


in your home landscape? 


Twe-color SUNBURST looks like a flowering 
tree. Brilliant golden-yellow foliage on every 
branch tip contrasts sharply with deep, rich 
green inner foliage to make SUNBURST 
appear to be in full bloom all summer. 


Ideal for lawns. SUNBURST casts lacy, sun- 
dappled shade beneficial to lawns. Absolutely 
seedless . . . no ground litter . . . no raking in 
fall, leaves crumble and disappear. 


Inexpensive, easy to grow. SUNBURST is 
extremely hardy, grows fast with stately, sym- 
metrical beauty, in almost any soil or climate. 
Highly resistant to insects, disease, storms, 
extreme heat and cold. 


Finest ornamental shade tree you can plant | 


Don’t miss another season. See SUNBURST in 
color in most mail-order catalogs. Also sold by 
nurseries and garden stores everywhere. Order 
yours now and enjoy its colorful beauty for years. 
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Every time I move my double painted 
daisies the blooms are all single after 
resetting. It seems to make no differ- 
ence whether I divide the clumps or not. 
Would you please advise me how to 
make them multiply and stay double? 
G. C. F., Ohio. 

A painted daisy, pyrethrum, that pro- 
duces double flowers should continue pro- 
ducing double flowers and any propagated 
part of this same plant should show double 
flowers. In early summer while the plants 
are in bloom label the plants that produce 
the kind of flowers you want to keep. Then 
in the fall or early spring dig and divide 
the labeled plants and replant the divisions 
in rich, well-drained soil one foot apart. 
The new plants should have the same flow- 
ering habit as the parent. Double-flowered 
varieties are less hardy than single ones, 
and in a border the singles persist and the 
doubles disappear. It is a good practice to 
remove undesirable plants at blooming time 
to prevent them from dominating the 
group. 

I recently noticed that my neighbor’s 
violets have spread over a large patch 
of our yard. At first, I attempted to pull 
them but found it to be a losing battle. 
Is there any way I can discourage the 
growth of these violets without damag- 
ing the grass? T. H. R., Iowa. 

At this time of the year the best control 
is a spray of 2,4-D. When the plants are 
growing vigorously a low concentration of 
2.4-D should destroy them. A repeat spray 
may be necessary to catch new plants that 
appear. An aerosol bomb containing 2,4-D 
is a convenient method of dispensing the 
chemical in small areas. Use the spray close 
to the plants on a quiet day preferably 
when the temperature is under 70 degrees. 

Last spring I transplanted a rose bush 
which had been blooming well, but it 
has not produced a bud in its new loca- 
tion. A friend tells me that since all the 
stems have seven leaves, they are all 
sucker leaves and will not produce flow- 
ers. Is this true? Mrs. H. M., Illinois. 

On a rose bush, strong shoots that come 
out below the graft are wild stock and will 
soon destroy the upper part unless they 
are removed. The wild stock is often red- 
dish in color when it first appears, has more 
thorns than the graft and as a rule has 
seven leaflets. The cultivated kinds, as a 
rule, show five leaflets. In all probability 
your rose bush is now a wild rose and 
worthless. 

My pyracantha shrub bloomed and 
formed berries this year but now the 
berries have shriveled and turned brown. 
Can you tell me why and what to do 
next year to prevent this happening 
again? Mrs. A. H. L., Oklahoma. 

If the pyracantha was planted recently 
the shock of moving it may have prevented 
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your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


the berries from developing. Lack of light 
and acid soil are two other reasons for 
poor fruit set or improper fruit develop- 
ment. If either factor applies, try correct- 
ing it for better berries next year. 


The leaves of my hydrangea are a 
very light yellow green. Could this be 
caused from a shortage of iron in the 
soil? If so, what could I treat the ground 
with and where might I purchase it? 
Mrs. E. E. B., Missouri. 

The leaf yellowing is called chlorosis and 
is due to iron deficiency. This may be cor- 
rected by applying iron chelates. Use about 
one tablespoon of the powder dissolved in 
three gallons of water and sprinkle it on 
or around each plant. Iron chelate is sold 
under a number of trade names such as 
Perma Green Iron 135, Versene, Versevol, 
or Sequestrene 330. One gram of Seques- 
trene is equivalent to a pound of iron sul- 
fate and the plants can use it more readily. 
It is the ability of iron chelate to hold iron 
in a form which plants can use that gives 
it importance. Some fertilizers contain che- 
lated iron. Where such fertilizers are used 
no other treatment is needed. 


Can bells of Ireland be dried success- 
fully? If so, how? Mrs. C. A., Tennes- 
see. 

To dry bells-of-Ireland, cut stalks and 
set the stems in a vase containing one- 
fourth glycerine and three-fourths water. 
Leave the stems in this solution for a week. 
Then hang the flower stalks upside down 
in the shade and leave them until they are 
dry. If handled carefully they will last 
indefinitely. 


What can be done to make the flow- 
ers of my hydrangea turn white? Ours 
was loaded with flowers last year but 
they stayed green. The plant was taken 
from one that had snow white flowers. 
L. H., Kansas. 

It is the nature of the hydrangea (pa- 
niculata grandiflora) to bloom greenish 
white with the flower clusters gradually 
changing to pink and purple shades, and 
finally becoming almost brown. When they 
first bloom they should be nearly white. 
If the soil is neutral they seem to show a 
clearer white. Scattering a pound of hy- 
drated lime around each plant in June 
may help the color of the flower clusters. 


I have several large patches of rhu- 
barb plants in my garden. Should they 
be dug up, thinned out and then re- 
planted? If so, please advise me the 
proper time and method. Mrs. H. A. W., 
Colorado. 

To produce the finest quality and top 
sized stalks rhubarb should be dug, di- 
vided and reset about every four years. 
However, for the home garden rhubarb is 
most commonly left undisturbed for years. 
If it is kept cultivated, bloom stalks kept 


Send your gardening questions to The Forum, FLOWER & GARDEN, Mid-America 
Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. Those of general interest and timeliness will be answered 


in this column. 


No questions can be acknowiedged or answered except in this column. 
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cut off and mulched every fall with strawy 
manure it need not be transplanted. 

The Siberian iris ‘Royal Herald’ that 
I set out last fall put out blooms at the 
base of the plant. Is this unusual and 
will it affect bloom for the coming 
year? Mrs. C. E. Q., Kansas. 

Siberian iris naturally bears its blooms 
well above the leaves. The blooms do not 
usually appear from the base of the plant, 
but this should in no way affect the bloom- 
ing habits next year. 

Could you give me a list of flowers 
that will grow in the toxic soil of black 
walnut trees? And is there any way I 
can grow roses in this soil? L. R. McB., 
Michigan. 

Black walnut tree roots give off a mate- 
rial which is toxic to many plants, hence 
valued shrubs should not be planted in the 
root spread of these trees. However, most 
plants will survive adjacent to walnut trees 
even though they do not do their best. 
If the soil is fertilized heavily and if the 
plants are watered during the growing sea- 
son most plants may be grown in spite of 
the trees. Roses well fed and watered, if 
located so that they get adequate light, 


may be grown in black walnut soil. 


We have two magnolia trees about | 


seven years old and 12 feet tall. This 
spring one tree didn’t put on new leaves. 
Is there any root borer or disease that 
could have affected it? They both had 
the same care although they are in op- 
posite corners of the yard. R. R. A., 
Kansas. 


It is often a mystery why one tree may 
die and an adjacent tree survive. Mag- 
nolias are not usually affected by either 
insects or disease. It may be that the one 
tree was in a more exposed location. If it 
was subject to more severe north or north- 
west winds or if the soil was water-logged 
and less acid this might account for its 
demise. 

What is the proper way to grow 
Pacific delphiniums from seed? I have 
planted a dozen or more packages and 
have never had any luck. T. T. E., 
Oregon. 


Most failures in germinating dephinium 
seed is due to improper storage of the seed 
through the winter. If the seed is sown as 
soon as it is ripe in late summer it should 


EVERY PLANT 


does better with 
Stim-U-Plant! 


The original plant tablet, 
now improved. Dissolves 
faster, feeds plants bet- 
ter. Clean, odorless, easy 
to use, no mixing or dust. 
Push into soil or mix for 
liquid (and foliar) feeding. 
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Buy at garden and 
variety stores, 
florists, 
supermarkets. 


Columbus 16, Ohio 


ANOTHER HAPPY SEASHORE SUMMER 
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NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 

Call New York Office — Plaza 7-2981 















germinate promptly and produce plants 
that bloom moderately the following year 
and be at their best the second year. Sow 
fresh seed as soon as the heat of mid- 
summer is past. Fill a flat with about two 
inches of good soil and level it. Cover the 
soil with one-half inch of terralite or 
ground sphagnum moss. Set the flat in a 
pan of water until it is soaked. Then let 
it drain and sow the delphinium seed. 
Cover the seed lightly with soil and set the 
flat in a light place. Soon almost every 
seed should be up and then they can be 
transplanted to pots or to the coldframe. 
Early in the spring they are ready for their 
new location. ¢ 


_ Make the Wise Investment- 


‘Buy ROTO-HOE ! 


Today the Roto-Hoe Company offers a new and improved Model 
300 ROTO-HOE, with a new 314 H.P. power unit, which has a great 
NEW center drive tiller attachment, tilling 1714” in width, or culti- 
vating 24” in width with tine extension. 


NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME, America can have power on the 
wheels for only a few dollars more than most single purpose tiller 
units alone. This means, in effect, that you can have a 32” cutter 
attachment, snow thrower, brush saw attachment, or sprayer, all 
propelled to make the job easier for you. 





Clothespins Hold Vines 
One gardener found that a handful of 
spring clothespins and rubber bands 
were just the thing for training vines 
to follow a pattern in climbing a trellis. 
After clamping a clothespin to the trel- 


Changing Address? 

Then be sure to drop us a postcard listing your 
new address (include the zone number, please) 
and paste a label from your current copy of 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine to show your 
present address. Give us 6 to 8 weeks advance 
notice. 
Send to: 

Circulation Department 

FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 

543 Westport Road 

Kansas City 11, Missouri 





lis, the vine is put between the clothes- 
pin legs and a rubber band snapped over 
the latter. Vines can thus be held loosely 
or tightly, as required, and there are no 
screws or nails to drive or wires to bend. 

—Ken Murray 
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ABOVE: NEW Model 300 This new power unit, with 344 H.P. Lauson engine is only $134.00. 
with 17%” tiller; com- ‘The tiller attachment or 32” cutter attachment is $58.00 extra. If 
oo ae hx — you choose the 4 H.P. Clinton or Kohler engine, or the 514 H.P. 
i 
i 


















Clinton, or 5¥% h.p. lave Lauson engine, additional cost is $33.50. 
son engine complete 
$225.50. Without question Ameri- 
LEFT: 32” ROTO-CUTTER, ca’s greatest value will be 
“Complete $192 — (3¥2 in big demand. See your 
, dealer today, or contact 
our factory by filling in 
the coupon below. ROTO- 
HOE, Dept. F-6, New- 


TO ROTO-HOE, Dept. F-6, Newbury, Ohi 


YES, send me more information on the NE 
Model 300 ROTO-HOE for 1960, and name 
of my nearest dealer. 


ee - 
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City, Zone, State——___ 
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CAN YOU NAME THESE FLOWERS? 


ANY 3 NAMED CORRECTLY WINS FREE 
SPECIAL SCRIPTO WITH Ist. $3.00 ORDER 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL STANDARDS 


ETCHED ZINC 
NAME PLATES 


METAL GARDEN MARKERS LAST FOR YEARS 


A—12 inch hair pin type 
B-—7 inch plant label 


18 for $1.00—100 for $4.00 
80 for $1.00—1000 for $10.00 


C—10 inch Garden Marker......... 15 for $1.00—100 for $4.50 


D—10 inch Swing label 


E—11% Rose Marker 
F—20" Double Wire 
G-—21” Single Wire 
H—8 inch Pot Label 


jJ—4" for African Violets 


....20 for $1.00—100 for $3.00 
12 for $1.00—100 for $5.50 

10 for $1.00—100 for $7.50 

25 for $1.50—100 for $5.75 

30 for $1.00—100 for $2.50 
...100 for $1.00—1000 for $6.00 


ALL ITEMS IN THIS AD PREPAID EAST OF MISS. RIVER, 10% ADDL. WEST 


TRIAL KIT 3 of each A, C, 
D, E, H and 20 B with Faber 
pencil all for $1.00. 


SCRIPTO RETRACTABLE PENCIL stays on in all weather. Can be 
removed with soap and used again. Never needs sharpening, 30c- 
refills 4 for 15c. Faber carbon pencil 10c. 


EVERLASTING LABEL CO., Box 693, PAW PAW, MICHIGAN 


ATTENTION YOUNG GARDENERS! 
Win Scholarships and Thousands of Other Prizes in the 


YOUNG AMERICA GARDENS Contest for 1960 


Flower and Garden Foundation of Kansas 
City, Kansas, announces this month a new 
nation-wide contest for the young garden- 
ers of America. Children of school age up 
through the third year of college are 
eligible to enter. 

The purpose of the contest is to promote 
and encourage an interest in gardening 
among young people who will continue their 
enthusiasm in plants and growing things 
as they become older. 


THOUSANDS OF VALUABLE PRIZES 
Topping the list of impressive prizes to 
be awarded are eleven $100 college scholar- 
ships for high school seniors, college fresh- 
men, sophomores or juniors. The Founda- 
tion has also received the enthusiastic sup- 
port of many co-sponsoring firms who are 
offering hundreds of other merchandise 
prizes, in addition to ribbons, which include 
the following: 

clematis plants, roses, delphiniums, fer- 

tilizer, tulips, gladiolus, $2.50 gift certi- 


ficates, raspberry bushes, miscellaneous 
plants, shrubs, trees. 


IT’S EASY TO ENTER 


To enter, the contestant should send for 
the official entry blank by signing and 
mailing the coupon below. With the official 
entry blank he will receive a free surprise 
gift from a co-sponsoring firm. 

Next, the contestant decides on the kind 


Mail Today For Entry Blank and FREE Gift 


APPLICATION FOR ENTRY BLANK 
Young America Gardens Contest 


Flower & Garden Foundation 
Department 107 

Rosedale Station 

Kansas City 3, Kansas 


Please send me your official entry blank for the ‘Young America 


Gardens” contest. Also send my free surprise gift. 
| have checked the age group to which | belong. 


(0 Age 5 through age 12 


10 Age 13 to high school junior (will be next fall) 
(0 High school senior and first 3 years of college (will be 


next fall) 


State 


(Paste Coupon to 
Post Card & Mail) 


of gardening activity he wants to try. Then 
anytime before September 1, 1960, he should 
write 500 words or less telling about this 
activity and enclose a photo or snapshot 
showing some phase of his project. 


REGIONAL DIVISION 


To make the competition more even in the 
3 age groups, the contest is divided into 11 
geographical regions: New England, Middle 
Atlantic, Southeastern, West Central, North 
Central, Heart of America, East Central. 
Mid-South, Southwest, Mid-Mountain, and 
Far West. 


TIPS ON PROJECTS 


Any type of gardening activity could win 
in this big contest. For example, a tomato- 
growing project, or houseplants, or a win- 
dow box planting, or a lawn improvement 
program. Any project is fine as long as it 
is the contestant’s own choosing and doing. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Contest is open to young people residing 
in the continental U. S. in these age 
groups: 

A. Age 5 through age 12 


B. Age 13 to high school junior (by 
next fall) 


C. High school senior and first 3 years 
college (by next fall) 


. Entries to consist of a written paper or 
letter under 500 words describing a gar- 
dening project, accompanied by a photo. 


3. All entries will be judged 
on clearness of descrip- 
tion, interest, actual or 
potential success of the 
project. 


Entries 
turned. 


cannot be re- 


Entry must be attached 
to official entry blank 
obtained by returning 
coupon. 


Entries must be post- 
marked not later than 
midnight, Sept. 1, 1960. 


Winners will be notified 
by mail. Judges’ decision 
will be final. In case of 
a tie, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 


. Participants incur no ob- 
ligation by entering the 


vaca atiintiianainlail contest. 





Handling Tomatoes 
(Continued from page 31) 
These are some of the rewards often 
gained from staking and pruning: 
Ripening earlier; and more early 
ripe fruit. 
Because plants are spaced closer the 


yield per area is greater. 
Diseases and insects are easier con- 


trolled. 
The fruit is cleaner. 
The fruit is easier to find and pick. 

Disadvantages of staking and prun- 
ing are the higher amount of labor 
involved, a smaller total yield per 
plant, greater susceptibility to blossom- 
end rot disease, more chances of sun- 
burn on fruit and more growth- 
cracked fruits. 

Methods of pruning, staking and 
tying tomato plants vary. Plants are 
usually trained so that one vine or 
main stem is developed. Sometimes 
there is an advantage in training them 
to two or three main stems, but the 
single-stem method is most often used. 
If left unpruned, the plants produce 
a multiple-stemmed plant. Pruning 
simply involves removing the new 
shoots as they emerge that would make 
the plant multiple-stemmed. 

New shoots develop at what are 
called the axils of the leaf; that is, at 
the base of the leaf. The new shoot 
looks like a new young tomato plant. 
It arises where the leaf joins the main 
stem (Figure 2). Plants should be 
checked every few days to eliminate 
these shoots. They are simply broken 
out with the fingers (Figure 3). It is 
better to break them out by hand than 
with a knife, for the knife might 
spread disease. The important thing 
is to recognize the difference between 


(Please turn to page 47) 


Watch out for this dragon of the vege- 
table garden! He is the tomato horn 
worm, and he has an appetite like a 
prairie dog. Overnight he can strip the 
foliage from a good-sized tomato plant. 
There are two in this picture, one a 
light green and the other a dark brown 
color. The brown is only a brief stage 
for these larvae—they are green most 
of the time. 


; 
i 
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The Five Irises of 1960 


LIMELIGHT 
VIOLET HARMONY 


CLIFFS OF DOVER 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
MAYTIME 


For THE SIXTH YEAR, a panel of judges from the Association of Iris Growers 
of America has selected a group of five “irises of the year.” Their selection 
represents what the experts consider tops in modern, popularly priced tall 
bearded irises that have been proven everywhere in the country. 


As usual, the group covers the wide range of iris colors. All have won an 
Award of Merit from the American Iris Society, and one of them, ‘Violet 
Harmony,’ is in that very elite upper crust that has won the Dykes Medal. 


MAYTIME—This is the only bicolor in the group, and it is reported to 
be the only iris having these exact shades in combination. The upright petals 
are light orchid; the lower petals are lilac-rose. Flowers are shapely and large, 
and grow on tall stems. 


LIMELIGHT—A lemon yellow iris with overtones of chartreuse. The petal 
edges are crinkled and laced to a high degree. Stems are sturdy. 


CLIFFS OF DOVER-—A full-bodied, ruffled, sparkling white flower, the 


name suggested by the unusual chalky opaque effect of the whiteness. The fall | 


petals are flaring and the stems are well branched. 


VIOLET HARMONY—The Dykes Medal winner for 1957. It is a beauti- 
ful shade of violet throughout the flower, and the casual ruffling of the petals 


give it a look of serene elegance. A majestic and perfectly formed and carried 
flower. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY—This has been one of the most popular of the fla- 
mingo pink irises. Its delicate pink coloring, tangerine beard, flaring round 
form and vigorous constitution have made it a favorite. It sensationalized the 
iris world when it was first introduced in 1952. ¢ 
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X-All kills . . . fast! 
Weeds and grass begin 
to die within a week. 
One application of 

X-All controls weeds and 


grass for a whole season. 


X-All contains no 
arsenic! Low toxicity 
makes it safer. 

X-All will not con- 
taminate sprinkling 
can or sprayer. 

X-All will not stain 
patios, drives, walks. 
X-All is odorless. 
X-All will not sterilize 
the soil. 

X-All is easy to use 
—mix with water. 
Can be applied with 
watering can. 

X-All is compounded 
under exacting scientific 
control by the makers 
of Weedone. 


9 good 
reasons 


why you 
should 

kill weeds 
and grass 
with 


driveways 
walks 
patios 
tennis- 
courts 
stonewalls 
ball- 
diamonds 
fencelines 
wherever 
complete 
control 

of weeds 
and grass 


is desired! 


LOOK FOR THE "SPRINKLING CAN” PACKAGE 


2-ounce package 
(treats 75 sq. ft.) 


8-ounce canister 
(treats 300 sq. ft.) 


Amchem, X-All, Weedone are capes oes 
of AMCHEM PRODUCTS, 
(Formerly American Chemical Polat Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. ® Niles, Calif. * St. Joseph, Mo. 
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WHEN IS 

A TOUGH 
SOLUTION 
THE EASIEST 
SOLUTION? 


When it’s a solution of 
malathion insecticide... 
tough enough to handle any 
insect problem... yet so easy to use 
(in dust form, too) 


Free booklet tells how to control 
100 different bugs — how to protect 
your whole garden — with malathion. 

American Cyanamid Company, 

PE-5046, New York 20, New York 





Duet, 

Pink Parfait 
Will Be 

1961 
All-America 


Roses 


Two PINK-CHEEKED BEAUTIES will 
carry the 1961 honors as the year’s 
All-America Rose Selections. ‘Duet,’ 
a hybrid tea rose, is considered a bi- 
color because its petals are soft salmon- 
pink on the inside and rosy crimson 
on the outside. ‘Pink Parfait,’ classed 


| as a grandiflora, features blooms of 
| delicately blended pink pastel shades. 


Both roses this year are the work of 
West Coast hybridizer Herbert C. 
Swim, originator of many other great 
roses including ‘Mojave,’ ‘Forty-niner,’ 
and ‘Helen Traubel.’ 

‘Duet’ has flowers of medium size 
on strong, medium-length stems. Blos- 


soms have about 30 petals—fairly full 
| —and the petals hang on well and 


keep their color through wide weather 
variations. In AARS tests, judges re- 
ported that ‘Duet’ showed good re- 
sistance to mildew. This is the eighth 
hybrid tea to win AARS standing in 
the last ten years. 

‘Pink Parfait’ is the third grandi- 
flora winner since this class was cre- 
ated in 1955. This term has been 
applied to roses which seem to com- 
bine the outstanding characteristics of 
the hybrid tea group and the flori- 
bunda. Medium size buds are pro- 
duced in great quantity on large, 
vigorous plants. When fully open, the 
flowers are semi-double. The pink 


| color may vary somewhat according 
| to the weather. 


‘PINK PARFAIT’ 


All-America Rose Selections began 
its program of rose testing and awards 
in 1938, and since that time 55 roses 
have joined its honor roll, including 
these two. Test gardens are main- 
tained in 24 places in the United 
States where entries are scored for 
two years, according to a uniform 
point system. Winning varieties must 
give outstanding performances at all 
of the test sites, to prove their adapta- 
bility to wide variations in soil and 
climatic conditions. # 
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INTERNATIONAL GROUP 
FORMS 


The International Society for Horti- 
cultural Science was officially formed 
at The Hague, The Netherlands. on 
March 26, 1960. Eighteen member coun- 
tries were represented at the meeting. 
The Society will sponsor international 
gatherings on scientific horticulture, 
publish an information bulletin at ir- 
regular intervals, and publish the pro- 
ceedings of international meetings. The 
next international congress will be held 
at Brussels in early September of 1962. 
Dr. A. Lecrenier of Belgium is president 
of the Society; Dr. H. B. Tukey, of 
Michigan State University is vice- 
president; and Dr. G. deBakker, The 
Netherlands, is secretary-treasurer. 


Handling Tomatoes 
(Continued from page 44) 


these new shoots and the blossom clus- 
ters. Compare Figures 1 and 2 to see 
the difference. I have known new gar- 
deners to remove unwittingly all their 
blossom clusters in the process of 
pruning their tomato plants. 

Plants pruned to single stems should 
be provided with stout stakes (%/2- by 
one-inch) at the time the plants are 
set out. As needed, tie the single vine 
to the stakes. Use a soft string or cloth 
first making a loop around the stake, 
and then another loop around the 
vine in securing the vine to the stake. 
Make the tie just below a leaf, and 
do not tie so tightly as to squeeze off 
the food and water supply through the 
the stem. Pruning and tying have to 
be continued through the growing sea- 
son as needed, to keep the plants in 
proper shape. ¢ 


(Figure 3) 
Remove sucker simply by pinching out 
with the fingers. Plants should be 
checked every few days to remove new 
suckers as they start to develop. 
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| FOUNDATION PLANTING 








10 Plants. 6 Pfitzer Juniper, 
spreader, blue-green. For sunny 
spots. 4 Japanese Yew, upright, 
compact, deep green. Sun or 
shade. All 2 and 3 times trans- 
planted. 10” to 16”. Postpaid. 


FREE CATALOG 
Box 73-F 


MUSSER Forests 
NO 1S THE TIME 
to reserve your 
free copy of our new, excit- 
ing Fall Catalog. Choice 
offers ideal for fall planting. 
Send postcard today. 


HENRY FIELD Seed and Nursery Co. 
180 OAK STREET, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 












Indiana. Pa. 





Now, 
cut 
where 
other 
mowers 
can't 






























Here’s the built-low-to-the-ground 
mower with the high stepping engine 
that scoots you up slopes other mow- 
ers can’t climb. The National 30” 
Rider takes tough going in stride, up- 
hill and on the level. It trims close 
around hedges and edges, and it will 
go all day, day after day, with ease 
and sure power. It clings to side slopes 


The 25” Deluxe is a tough, hardworking performer. 
Rugged simplicity of design includes the sturdiest 
frame on the market. The Deluxe weighs 120 lbs. 
Steel frame is welded into a solid unit. 
to bed knife. Motor is 234 h.p. Cuts a 25” swath. You 
get a full year’s guarantee and a price nearly % less 
than you’d pay for other mowers of this size. 


The Sickle Bar 36” cuts a yard swath as 
fast as a man can walk, through brush, 
high grass, and small saplings. The Triplex 
Rider has the same hill climbing agility as 
the 30” Rider, and three 30” reels that 
float to follow ground contours. Two 
rugged answers to tough mowing jobs! 


sgoo 

2 Sam ple Iris 

(Catalog value $2 or more) 
LABELED AND POSTPAID 


Selected from the best award 
winning varieties. You will 
want more when you receive 
our excellent plants. Order 
TODAY while many won- 
derful kinds are available. 
CATALOG included free 
with order. 














Iris Catalog 10c 
300 mo-ern 
shuwn in cvuior. 


Listing over 
varieties. Many 
Oe 


=< \ 
LONG’S GARDENS 
Box 19-G Boulder, Colorado 



































and climbs 70% grades. No other rid- 
ing mower can match that! 

Choice of 3 h.p. Briggs and Stratton 
or 4 h.p. Clinton. All welded steel 
frame. Forward or reverse. 5 blade 
power driven reel adjustable. Automo- 
tive type differential. Write for free 
Catalog. 





Reel adjusts 






Ruggedness and quality for 40 years 


NATIONAL MOWER COMPANY 


839 CROMWELL AVENUE, ST. PAUL 14, MINN. 





















































































































































roses now! 


Precious Roses Need Precious Care 


Acti-dione PM 


STRADEMARK, REG. U.S. 


protects the perfect blooms of your 
favorite roses and other ornamentals 
as it effectively controls Mildew 
Blight. It provides protection with no 
visible residue and will not injure 
your flowers or foliage. Acti-dione 
PM is not only economical but simple 
to use for even the most severe cases. 
Why let powdery mildew destroy your 
garden and rob you of the enjoyment 
and pride which come from months of 
loving labor. 
Remember, Acti-dione PM not only 
kills existing mildew, but prevents the 
spread of this unsightly disease. 
Lon Moore? says, 
“Acti-dione PM is 
the home gardener’s 
best friend.” 
For free detailed information on the 
problem of powdery mildew write to: 












































































































































TcoPrRIGHT 1960 Lon Moore 
The Upjohn Company, 
ao Chemical Sales Division 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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protect your 


| 
| 
| 


. Each year the leaves on my pin oak tree 


turn a sickly yellowish-green and later 
a cream color. Both leaves and twigs 
are stunted. What can be done? 


. If your soil is neutral or alkaline in re- 


action (pH 7 or higher), “iron chloro- 
sis” is probably your answer. In such 
soils the iron is unavailable to the tree’s 
roots. This results in a deficiency of 
chlorophyll (the green coloring mate- 
rial in leaves). Chlorosis can be con- 
trolled by any one of three methods: 
(1) Add a 50:50 mixture of ferrous 
sulfate (available at your druggist’s) 
and sulfur in a series of crowbar holes 
drilled about two feet apart in a circle 
under the outer tips of the branches. 
Use one to three pounds total of this 
mixture for each inch in diameter of 
the trunk at waist height. Distribute the 
mixture evenly in the holes. For large 
trees several concentric circles, about 
two feet apart, may be desirable. Iron 
chelate materials (Versenol, Seques- 
trene) may be substituted for the fer- 
rous sulfate-mixture, but are more 
expensive. (2) Gelatin capsules con- 
taining iron citrate or tartrate are avail- 
able in some areas for placing in holes 
drilled in the trunk. Check with local 
authorities on the use of capsules. (3) 
For quick response spray the foliage 
with ferrous sulfate or ferbam, 22 ta- 
blespoons per gallon of water, to which 
a tablespoonful of wheat or soybean 
flour has been added. If necessary re- 
peat the spray two or three weeks later. 


Q. My once lovely spruce trees are dying 


from the bottom up. The limbs die back 
from the tips. Tufts of needles at the 
branch tips die first. The bark on the 
dying limbs is covered with patches of 
resin. Can anything be done? 


A. Cytospora canker is your problem. This 


disease is serious in many humid‘ areas. 
Unfortunately, no good control meas- 
ures have been developed. Perhaps the 
following will help arrest the disease: 
(1) Keep trees growing vigorously by 
proper fertilization, watering during 
summer and fall drouths, plus protect- 
ing trees against winter injury and bark 
wounds. (2) Cut off and burn dying 
branches as soon as found, as well as 
two “apparently healthy” limbs just 
above, which are probably already in- 
fected. Pruning tools should be swabbed 
with alcohol between cuts. (3) Spray- 
ing several times, two or three weeks 
apart in moist spring weather, when 
new growth is developing, may help. 
Use a fixed copper fungicide or bor- 





Q. Each year my apple leaves and 


A. 


deaux mixture (4-4-50), following the 
manufacturer’s directions. 

My delphiniums suddenly wilt, turn yel- 
low and die. Infected plants often col- 
lapse from a rot near the soil line. Can 
this crown rot be controlled? 

Crown rot of delphiniums is common 
in wet, poorly drained soils. Control by 
planting disease-free seed or plants in 
clean or sterilized soil. Rotate plants 
after two years. If rot strikes, dig up 
and burn diseased plants plus six inches 
of surrounding soil. Then drench soil 
in infected areas several times, a week 
apart, using a 1:1,000 solution of mer- 
curic chloride (available at your phar- 
macist’s). Or substitute Semesan or 
Terraclor 75 following the manufac- 
turer’s directions. Certain crown rots 
can be controlled by rototilling Terra- 
clor evenly into the top four to six 
inches of soil a week before planting. 
Avoid over-watering and burn plant 
tops in the fall. 

fruits 
Spots. 
early. 


apple 


are covered with black “scabby” 
Some fruits crack open or drop 
What should I be spraying my 
trees with? 

Apple scab is a very serious disease in 
humid areas. Scab, and many other 
foliage and fruit diseases, can be con- 
trolled by following a regular spray 
program. A multi-purpose fruit spray 
containing captan, methoxychlor and 





malathion is usually recommended. Fer- 
bam or zineb (one tablespoonful per 
gallon) should be added to this mixture 
in four consecutive sprays starting just 
before bloom. Get a copy of your state 
home fruit spray schedule at your 
County Extension Office. Then follow 
the program throughout the season. 
Ten or more sprays may be needed to 
produce blemish-free apple fruit. 
What’s ailing my peas? The plants are 
yellow and stunted. Many of the plants 
wilt and die around flowering time. 
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A. Root rot or fusarium wilt is probably 
the answer. Wilt-infected plants show 
discolored streaks inside the lower part 
of the stem. The roots and crown of 
root rot-infected plants are rotted. Fu- 
sarium wilt is controlled by growing 
resistant varieties (‘Alderman,’ ‘Free- 
zonian,’ ‘Freezer 37,’ ‘New Era,’ ‘Wilt- 
resistant Alaska’ and ‘Thomas Laxton’ 
strains, ‘Early Harvest,’ ‘Merit,’ etc.) 
where adapted. Both diseases can be 
controlled by planting early in well- 
drained soil which has not grown peas 
for four to six years. In addition, for 
root rot control, treat pea seed with 
Spergon, Phygon, Captan 75, Arasan, 
Thiram 75, Delsan A-D or Ortho Seed 
Guard, etc. Avoid close cultivation. 
Keep plants growing vigorously. 

Q. What causes the shiny, tar-like spots on 
my delphinium leaves? Spots occur first 
on the lower leaves. 

A. This common spot is caused by a bac- 
terium (plural bacteria) which is spread 
by splashing rain and wind. Control 
bacterial leaf spot or black blotch by 
planting disease-free plants and practic- 
ing a three or four year rotation. Collect 
and burn tops in the fall and infected 
leaves as they occur. Avoid splashing 
water on the foliage when watering. 
Drench crowns and surrounding soil 
when plants are six to ten inches tall, 
using a fungicide containing zineb, 
maneb, fixed copper or Semesan, fol- 
lowing the manufacturer’s directions. 
During cool moist weather apply fixed 
copper plus hydrated spray lime at 
weekly intervals. 

Q. The leaves on my chrysanthemum plants 
show dark spots each year. The leaves 
then wither and die starting at the base 
of the stem. 

A. One of several diseases could be causing 
this condition. The most common is 
leaf spot. Control by spraying the leaves 
thoroughly, at about ten-day intervals. 





starting when leaf spot is first evident. 
Be sure and cover both leaf surfaces. 
Use a spray containing zineb, ferbam, 


captan or maneb. Spraying gives better | 


control than dusting. Burn tops and 
other plant debris in the fall. Cultivate 
to keep down weeds. 


Q. My plum trees are slowly dying. The 


twigs and branches are covered by a 
large number of swollen, black galls. 
Can I save my trees? 


A. Black knot may kill plum and cherry 


trees. If the trees are not too far gone, 
the disease can be checked by pruning 
out and burning all black knots now 
before the buds break open. Destroy 
any nearby wild or worthless plums and 
cherries. Then follow the plum spray 
program recommended for your area. 
Fruit spray programs may be obtained 
at your county extension office. 


Q. What’s wrong with my cabbage plants? 


The leaves on the young plants wilt, 
turn reddish and die. Later some plants 


may break over. The stem is rotted and 
blackened. 


A. Blackleg or canker is my guess. This 


disease is common in moist springs. Black- 
leg can be controlled by planting disease- 
free seed, grown in Western states 
under irrigation, or by planting healthy 
transplants grown in sterilized or fumi- 
gated soil. Practice at least a three-year 
rotation excluding other members of the 
cabbage family. Destroy all crop refuse 
after harvest. If growing your plants 
from seed, the seedbed should be treated 
before planting using Vapam, VPM, 
Bedrench, MC-2 or Mylone 50D, follow- 
ing the manufacturer’s directions. Or you 
can spread one cup each of Terraclor 
20% dust and Captan 742% dust evenly 
over 100 square feet and rototill evenly 
into the top four inches of soil. If you 


prefer, you can apply a drench of Terra- | 


clor 75, and Captan 50% wettable 
powder (0.8 ounce of each) in 10 gal- 
lons of water. Use five gallons of solu- 
tion per 100 square feet. Hotbeds and 
cold frames should be well ventilated. 





The Wonder of Stafa 


The name ‘Wonder of Stafa’ sounds 
like something from one of the fabu- 
lous fairy tale books printed a couple 
of generations ago. The flower itself 
looks like an illustration from the book. 

In late July, the blue, elegant asters 
unfurl from their button-like buds to 
grace the garden from then until hard 
frost puts the lid down for the winter. 
No insects seem to have the malice to 
touch this handsome beauty, and it 
seems immune to the diseases that 
other perennial asters are prone to 
have. 

My ‘Wonder of Stafa’ comes up 
rather late in the spring, and looks a 
little weedy and indifferent for a 
couple of weeks in late May. So I 
mark the location of the plants care- 
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By Rutu BurcH 


fully to avoid hoeing too close to the 
sprouts. After a summer and fall of 
abundant blossoms that provide color 
in the border and cut flowers for the 
house, no special care is needed to 
winter the plant. After the weather 
has turned really wintery, I break 
down the stems to make a loose mulch, 
and forget about them until spring. 

I grow mine beside early white chry- 
santhemums for a long period of sky- 


blue and white-cloud color combina- | 


tion at a season of the year when most 
of the border is more flamboyant, and 
its serene beauty is a rest to the eyes. 
Sometimes listed as Aster ‘Frikarti,’ 
this plant differs widely from the more 
often seen hardy asters or michaelmas 
daisies of the New England aster type. 


| 
| 
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fine lawns deserve 
the finest care... 


Acti-dione RZ 


rapidly and effectively controls large 
brown patch, fading out, and other 
common lawn diseases. You can be 
sure your long hours of constant care 
will not be just a labor of love, for 
Acti-dione RZ prevents as well as 
cures, costs so little, yet insures your 
investment in your beautiful lawn. 


new Acti-dione 
Thiram 


—for those who 
demand the best. 
This combination of two turf fungi- 
cides prevents serious disease symp- 
toms without “burning” the grass. 
Lon Moore? says, 
“The clue to 


disease-free lawns 
is Acti-dione.” 


Write for his free new booklet on the 


| care of home lawns. Just write: 


Lon Moore Tcoprricnt 1960 


The Upjohn Company, 
Chemical Sales Division 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST 


IRIS BOOK 


Over 130 natural 
color kodachrome 
illustrations 
money-saving 
collections, lists 
and describes al- 
most 300 mo 
varieties, If 
planning 
plant your first 
Iris, o7 


seasor 


ear: 


— 4 


INVITE YOU TO SEE THE WORLD’ 
FINEST IRIS CATALOG= PLANT TH 
BEST RHIZOMES THAT SOIL, CLIMAT 
AND 32 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE CA 


GARDENS PRODUCE, THEN SIT BACK AND ENUO 


Treat your garden to some of these loveliest of today’s mod- 
ern varieties— giant blossoms, sparkling new shades, iron- 
clad vigor—offered here in money-saving collection groups, 


DYKES MEDAL GROUP GARDEN GLORIES “5 IRIS of the YE 


shown in panel at near right P 


5 for $8.50 
SABLE NIGHT, black 
MARY RANDALL, rose 
BLUE SAPPHIRE, blue 
VIOLET HARMONY, violet..... 
TRULY YOURS, ivory-gold..... 2.00 


(Total Value $13.00) 


illustrated at far right 


6 for $6.00 


CLIFFS OF DOVER, white..... 
THOTMES III, brown 

SOLID GOLD, yellow 
PALOMINO, ivory-copper 
TEMPLE BELLS, russet....... 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY, pink...... 


(Total Value $9.00) 


A $9.00 value 
for $6.00 
CLIFFS OF DOVER, white 
LIMELIGHT, fringed yellow. ... 
MAYTIME, rose pink 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY, pink. ..... 
VIOLET HARMONY, violet 


ALL PINKS COLLECTION 


10 for $6.00 
CONSTANT COMMENT, ruffled........... 
CLOUD CAP, giant. . 
CHERIE, Dykes Medal 
CHANTILLY, lacy .. 
HERITAGE, deep color 
PINK CAMEO, light 


NOVELTY COLLECTION 
9 for $50.00 


DEEP BLACK, sleek ebony..............$ 5.00 
FROST & FLAME, white, fiery red beard 10.00 
GOLDEN GARLAND, gold-ivory.......... 

LYNN HALL, new pink 

FLUTED COPPER, metallic 

PINK BOUNTIFUL, orchid SE OATT, pene ete 

PINK FORMAL, salmon TECHNY CHIMES, chrome yellow 

PINK SENSATION, really!................ 1.00 VIOLET HILLS, rich violet 

BALLERINA, very smooth BROADWAY STAR, cream and rose 


(Catalog Value $9.35) (A $75.00 Value) 


BARGAIN FOR BEGINNERS 
10, your selection for $5.00 (a $7.50 value) 
Please choose from groups as indicated 


‘ ARGUS PHEASANT, ‘ CASCADE SPLENDOR, apricot $ .75 


BLUE RHYTHM, very blue. . .$ 
rich brown ............ $1.00 \ DESERT SONG, big cream... .75 


GAY BORDER, white, 

stitched red .... 22. .508 
MULBERRY ROSE, well-named 
MEXICO, copper and red.... 


CAHOKIA, sky blue, tall..... 1.00 RUSSET WINGS, old gold.... .75 
HELEN McGREGOR, pale blue .75 
OLA KALA, deep yellow..... .75 
SAN ANTONE, large tan..... .75 GRAND CANYON, rich plum.. 
THREE OAKS, rose blend.... .75 BRYCE CANYON, 
. WINTER CARNIVAL, tall white .75 \ chestnut brown 


ALL 20 FOR $10.00 


Tv 
¢ LEADING LADY, cream & gold 1.00 ¥ / 
] NEW SNOW, huge white..... 1.00 2 

UV 


CHOOSE 3 


PIERRE MENARD, bright blue 1.00 
QUECHEE, new red........ 1.00 


Ber Every plant guaranteed A-1 size and quality, Oregon 
“ grown, freshly dug, correctly labeled and postpaid. 
g 


a NO C.O.D. Please add 35c for handling and packing. ~ 
YY 60-page catalog free with any of these collections. — 


Please send items checked, amount enclosed $_ 


GARDENS 


BOX 50, SILVERTON, OREGON 


NAM 


STRER 
[] Dykes .......$8.50 [All Pinks .. .$6.00 : 


[) Garden Glories $6.00 [] Novelty . . . $50.00 
) 5 Iris of Year. $6.00 [ Beginners . .$5.00 
(Catalog Only .. .25 _— (List 10 choices) 
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SABLE NIGHT 


CLIFFS OF DOVER 
BLUE SAPPHIRE 


nr SOLID GOLD 
MARY RANDALL a scanning PALOMINO 
VIOLET HARMONY TEMPLE BELLS * 
TRULY YOURS HAPPY BIRTHDAY 





ROCKNOLL NEW HYBRID 


The fantastically colorful beauty of these new hybrid daylilies 
can make your garden a real show place from May through 
August! And at extremely low cost. Abundant blooms 5 to 7 
inches across, in almost any soil, in sun or partial shade. 
Effective in borders, as specimen plants, and for naturalizing. 
All from our finest named varieties; hardy throughout the 
United States. Colors: rose-pink, gold, lemon, red and 
orange. This is an ideal time to plant hemerocallis to ensure 
well-established blooming plants. 

SPECIAL FOR $2 Ten assorted 
At these low prices, plant a whole colors, plus FREE root of new 


red-gold daylily. Double orders 
mass of cheery sunshine! allowed. For each $1 worth 

ordered, send 10c to help cover 
Send for catalog of bargains for fall planting, shipping. Or sent C.O.D. 
including complete list of bemerocallis. 


DAYLILIES 
cotons’ I 


STURDY, EASILY GROWN, FLOWERING SIZE ROOTS 


ROCKNOLL NURSERY 
Dept. FG, MORROW, OHI 


(1) 5 Roots of Rocknoll's new Hybrid Daylilies, one each color. 
1 enclose $1 plus 10¢ shipping. 

[1] 11 Roots of Rocknoll’s new Hybrid Daylilies, assorted. 
| enclose $2 plus 20¢ shipping. 

(C) FREE catalog of bargains for fall planting. 
Double orders allowed. C.O.D. orders accepted. 





About the Garden 


on Our Cover 


THIS MONTH’S COVER shows only a small 
portion of the garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubert A. Fischer, of Hinsdale, Illinois. 

The 16 years ago 
when the Fischers moved to the 


garden was started 
location 
consisting of 12 acres. “It was practically 
carved out of solid quack grass and Cana- 


dian thistles,” Fischer says. The first year 


was devoted to preparing the ground, and | 
the perennial flower borders were not | 


started until the second year. The border 


pictured, although only a small portion is | 
20 feet 
in depth. A path runs through the length 


shown, is about 150 feet long and 
of it, and several cross paths cut through it. 

In early spring the garden is filled with 
daffodils and tulips and other spring bulbs. 
Lilacs are spaced at intervals through the 
Later the garden is 
and Oriental 
Soon these flowers will be followed 


center. abloom with 


peonies, irises 
shown. 
by hemerocallis, phlox and the other sum- 
mer blooming perennials. The garden never 
of the first 
chrysanthemum is 


lacks for color from the time 
daffodil until the 
browned by frost. 

Not far from this garden is a field where 
thousands of 


irises, 


last 


Fischer-originated 
peonies, hemerocallis 
poppies are growing. 


but he 


ing hemerocallis as well 


love, has been successful at breed- 
every one 
Mrs. 


introductions has won an award. 


Fischer breeds Oriental poppies. 
col'ection of varieties in this garden con- 
tains practically every kind in commerce. 
There are several hundred varieties of pe- 
onies, herbaceous as well as tree type. There 
are over 150 varieties of 
lilacs, 
and other flowering 
Around the 


wild flowers, 


shrubs. 


garden area is a meadow with 


trees and 
a two or three 
acre swamp with a stream running through 
it—the home for many kinds of birds and 
other wild life. 

Most amazing of all, perhaps, is the fact 
that Mr. and Mrs. 
all of the work in the garden themselves. 

“To us it is a haven where we can lose 
ourselves and let the world go by,” Fischer 
explains. But the world really does not go 
by, for hundreds of visitors stop to see the 
garden each year, at the height of the 
flowering season, and the Fischers try to 
keep it open to those who are genuinely 
interested. 


and nearby is 


“We are not a commercial garden 
when we are asked why we do it, 
often are, 


, and 
as we so 
I guess the answer is that we 
like to grow things,” Fischer says. ¢ 


1960 


June, 


poppies, as | 


seedling | 
and Oriental 
Iris is Fischer’s first | 


of his 


and the 


French hybrid | 


and several hundred flowering crabs | 


Fischer do practically | 





e fe 6 . 
Specialists in Perennials 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
Irises in wide variety. Rare hardy plants. Un- 
usual pot plants. Seeds for summer sowing. 

Illustrated catalog. 
PEARCE SEED COMPANY 
Moorestown, N. J. 


7 EMERALD 1 
ly UM RAL LEADER | y 


Dept. V8 


When you look tor Euonymus— 
LOOK for the EMERALD! 


CORLISS BROS. INC. ipswich 10, mass. 


PAL 


r 
' 


B. Greens, Horned, Spooned, Laced, Tangerine Bearded & Tall Bearded Iris. - 
HB Novelties like Tulip-flowered, Double, Variegated-leaved & Extra fragrant - 
Iris. For Year-round bloom, order Summer, Autumn & Winter RE-bloomers. | 4 


TYPES OF 
BEARDED 


es, 20—count ‘em—20 types of Bearded Iris are available from Rainbow ' 
» Gardens, acknowledged world Iris headquarters. Unusual beauties like — 
fo Oncobreds, Dwarfs, Lilliputs, Border & Table Iris. Exciting Colossals, Flats, 4 
4 
4 


GLADIOLUS 


RAINBOW MIXTURE 
LARGE BULBS—3” AROUND 
Gorgeous colors, 60 varieties. 
Finest collection of guaran- 
teed-to-bloom bulbs. Planting 
instructions included. Order 
today while supply lasts. 


40 Bulbs $1.00 
100 Bulbs $2.00 
200 Bulbs $3.50 


postpaid (add 15¢ for packing) 
No C.0.D. Orders 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
Dept. 433 Rockford, ILL. 


Lae 


i Iris for EVERY purpose, in EVERY color from pinks & blacks to browns & 4 
even ereene Over 1000 varieties—all that’s NEW in Iris. 


galore! 


Contest, 


Us) 


AWARD WINNERS 


Latest A.1I.S. prize winners: Dykes, A.M., H.M., 
Judge’s Choice, Symposium Iris, etc. Learn all 
about these suddenly famous Iris varieties. 


TWICE-BLOOMING IRIS 


Bloom heavily in spring and then RE-bloom 
in summer, fall or winter, depending on vari- 
ety Over 100 double-duty Iris in catalog. 


GREEN IRIS 


Really new and all the rage! Big selection inc. 
Green Pastures, hottest seller of my 1000 Iris. 


SAVE! 1/3 OFF ON 


IRIS of the YEAR 


Special group price on the Five Iris of the 
Year: Cliffs of Dover, Violet Harmony, May- 
time, Happy Birthday ond Limelight. All 
wee Sa ere ee nee. 


oo POT Ry TY 


‘THE IRIS CATALOG THAT Tr 
TEVERY THING! 


BEST SELECTION: Unquestionably the most varied 
assortment of Iris to be found in any catalog. Hardy 
mountain-grown stock thrives in every state. 

BEST VALWES:Catalog-wide Iris sale with discounts 
FREE premiums and gifts with orders. 
Variety Game gives 3 Iris for price of 1. 
Beginner Specials, etc. 
DO-IT-YOURSELF HELP: Entirely new 1960 edition shows 
how to select Iris by height, blooming season, color. 
Data galore on garden planning, culture. 
hybridizing instructions. 


Secret 
Sweepstakes 


Explicit 


PS 


DWARF IRIS IN ALL COLORS 
Examples: Amoenas—Cherry Spot, Gay Lassie; 
Veriegatas—VeriGay, Ablaze; Greens & Browns 
—Green Petals, Buster Brown; Pinks—Promise. 


1960 RELEASES 
DAWN OF THE S®OON AGE in Iris, introduc- 
ing Spooned Premiere, Spooned Fantom. Fab- 
ulous new Horned Lace, Horned Tangerine. 


COLOR! COLOR! COLOR! 


plates. Many unusual Iris shown for first time. 


a 
i 
i 
i 
2 
1 
Lavishly printed catalog has nearly 100 a 


ARPS iM Bay TA Seat eee 
(~~ orp austi’s 
I RAINBOW GARDENS I 
i Dept. FG-6, ile, California | 
5 fi omens 25e (coin or cn Hy! for i980. 


LOR GUIDEBOOK. First. J 
000 to answer this ad get F: EE Gertinicats | 
for expensive Iris ag first order. - 

| a Tf enclose $6.00 for 5 Iris of the Year. 
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green thumb 


by Edmont 


































Smartly styled, but with a magic 
flair for gardening. Their washable 
fabric breathes yet repels all dirt, 
feels leathery soft yet far outwears 
any other garden glove of similar 
price. Keep your hands looking 
lovely when you paint and clean, 
too. Men’s type also 98¢, A» 
Edmont, Inc. ie a = 
Coshocton, Ohio = Edmor 






































SPECIAL! 
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IMPORTED 
HOLLAND 
BULBS 


REG. $3.10 VALUE 
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12 DARWIN TULIPS MIXED 
25 CROCUSES MIXED 
10 SNOW DROPS 
25 MUSCARY 



































*PLUS 4 “GLORY OF THE 


SNOW” (Chiondoxa) IF YOU 
MAIL YOUR ORDER BY JUNE 10 


ZUIDERZEE NURSERIES 


IPSWICH 2, MASS. 
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SOONER OR LATER every home green- 
house gardener buys, or is given a 
hydrangea in full bloom. This hap- 
pened to me the first spring my lean-to 
was in operation. I, and everybody 
who visited the greenhouse, was much 


| impressed by the rosy-pink hydrangea 


flowers which lasted over a period of 
several weeks. This lengthy season of 
really spectacular flowers convinced 
me that the hydrangea was one of the 
plants I would want to grow each year 
to provide fresh foliage in late winter 
and early spring, and eye-catching col- 
orful flowers in the spring and early 
summer. 

I made that decision almost 12 years 
ago. Now the greenhouse management 
has changed to “we”—it’s a family 
project for sure these days—and hy- 
drangeas, from one to three each of 
white-, pink- and blue-flowered vari- 
eties, are a mainstay for spring color 
in our greenhouse. Our methods are 
simple, but hydrangeas do have cer- 
tain requirements. 

The hydrangea grown in green- 
houses is H. macrophylla, originally 
from Japan. It is commonly known 
by such names as the bigleaf, house, 
greenhouse, florists’ or French hydran- 





IN HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 
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by Elvin McDonald 







for the Home Greenhouse 


gea. (Many of the named varieties 
originated in France.) It is of the 
saxifraga family and relatives include 
the garden shrub deutzia, and the 
hardy perennial heuchera. 

Though this is written primarily for 
the home greenhouse gardener, the 
same procedure can be followed for 
growing a hydrangea in your window 
garden. Keep in mind that hydrangeas 
are demanding, and they are certainly 
not to be considered as easy plants to 
grow indoors on a window sill. 

Basically, hydrangeas produce flow- 
ers of white, rosy-pink or blue. The 
coloring of the pink and blue varieties 
is determined by the degree of acidity 
of the soil. That is, a plant that is 
pink one year (in soil with a pH of 
6.0 to not above 6.2) can be made 
blue another year by changing the 
soil pH to a more acid 5.0 to 5.5. 
White-flowered hydrangeas have no 
coloring pigment and cannot there- 
fore be made to change to pink or 
blue. These named varieties are rec- 
ommended: ‘Sister Therese’ and ‘Reg- 
ula,’ white; ‘Merveille’ and ‘Strafford,’ 
deep pink; ‘Red Star,’ a dark pink 
that blues well; ‘Rose Supreme,’ ‘Enzi- 
ondom’ and ‘Kuhnert,’ all pinks that 
blue well. 

Hydrangeas like an acid soil, low in 
nitrogen. Charles Potter, noted au- 
thority on the culture of greenhouse 
crops, recommends this potting mix- 
ture for hydrangeas: two parts loam, 
one part peat, one part well-rotted 
manure. Add enough sand to give the 
soil lightness and drainage. To a 
bushel of this soil mixture, add a four- 
inch potful of superphosphate, one 
2¥2-inch potful of potash, one 2%- 
inch potful of calcium sulfate. An- 
other recommended soil mixture is 
one composed of two parts loam, one 
part leaf mold, one part peat, plus a 


Flower & Garden Magazine 






three-inch potful of superphosphate to 
a bushel of the soil mixture. Hydran- 
geas need a porous soil that drains 
surplus water quickly but retains mois- 
ture well around the roots. 

Forcing. In the fall, if you order 
hydrangeas for forcing, pot them when 
they come and place in a cold frame 
until early November, then move to a 
storage place, such as in the dark un- 
derneath a greenhouse bench until late 
December. Ideally this dark place of 
storage should be maintained at 40 to 
45 degrees (never below 20 degrees— 
this species of hydrangea is not hardy) 
and it should be really dark. If you 
have a cold frame that can be kept 
uniformly cold—not freezing at night 
or hot by day when the sun shines 
that would be the place to store the 
dormant hydrangeas. During this time 
do not allow the soil to dry out. 

Forcing may begin any time after 
Christmas. If you have more than one 
hydrangea plant, forcing may begin at 
intervals of two weeks to give a longer 
flowering season. However, all hy- 
drangeas to be forced should be started 
by late January. As forcing begins, a 
temperature of 50 to 55 degrees is 


desirable. To help the dormant stems | 


break into leaf growth, syringe the 
plants with water as frequently as is 
possible. After the leaves are making 


active growth, the temperature may 


be increased to 60. 
After the plants are in active 


growth, applications of iron and ni- | 


trogen will be beneficial. To provide 
nitrogen, dissolve one ounce of am- 
monium sulfate in two gallons of wa- 
ter; to supply iron, mix one ounce of 
iron sulfate in two gallons of water. 
These should be applied at two-week 
intervals. 

To produce blue flowers, make three 


to six applications of aluminum sulfate | 


to each six-inch pot at two-week inter- 


vals, during this same period after | 


growth becomes active. One teaspoon 
of aluminum sulfate is applied to each 
six-inch pot every two weeks, and 
watered in. 

If you obtain a potted hydrangea 


in full bloom, remember that it is a | 
thirsty plant and requires plenty of 


water to keep the soil from drying out. 

It will appreciate a cool, airy, well- 

lighted place in the greenhouse. As 
(Please turn page §) 





FLOWER 
Arranging 


Easily and Quickly 
AT HOME 


FOR FUN—We teach you how to create all kinds of 
floral arrangements with professional skill. You'll learn 
quickly, from our easy to understand and fully illus- 
trated lessons, how to design and make professional 
home arrangements, corsages, centerpieces, etc. Your 
church and club will welcome your assistance in cre- 
ating those ‘“‘something special” impressive floral 
arrangements. Our unique home study course has shown 
many students how to win coveted Blue Ribbons. We 
show you how to earn money while learning — through 
creative flower arranging. 
FOR PROFIT —We prepare you to cash in on countless 
money-making opportunities. Our course shows you how 
to gain lasting security and independence. You'll learn 
how to design and create professional arrangements 
for homes, weddings, social affairs, funerals —in fact, 
every place flowers are used. 
Start your own business —full or part time—or get a 
well paying position. 5 
BONUS FEATURES—AT NO EXTRA COST— 
1. Beautiful reference Album of 
arrangements. 
2. Monthly Magazine of Holiday 
and special arrangements. in a 
FULL COLOR. tray 
. Styrofoam Variety Kit—featur- ; 
ing imaginative arrangements. ‘Secaeeee 
. Wreath Kit—for Christmas and | ifetime Careers 
other occasions. 
. Corsage Kit—for making 20 delightful corsages. 
. PLUS —Special money-making home flower growing 
secrets — proved in our own home test garden. 
LOW monthly payments —many pay for course from 
earnings, we show you how! May we send FREE, and 
without obligation, our booklet, ‘Opportunities in Flor- 
istry"? No salesman will call. For an exciting future, 
a Lifetime Career, ACT NOW! Drop us a card today! 
Our Training Program Accredited by the National Home Study Council. 


NATIONAL FLORAL INSTITUTE + Studio 0-60 
11826 SAN VICENTE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF, 


LOOK AT WHAT THIS AMAZING PLANT FOOD DOES... 


SEE ROSES ZOOM! » 


with STERN’S MIRACLE-GRO’ 


*trademark 


See Results In 7 Days! 


or your money back 


“What a change in my garden after one week of feeding Miracle-Gro. A small 


rose bush that looked like dead sticks revived, produced 13 long-stemmed 
huge, gorgeous roses, sent up 7 bud twigs now. Glads are early, marvelous 
size ond brightness. Never saw such things before Miracle-Gro!” 

-—Mrs. Eve Leland, Portland, Maine 


Within 80 seconds Miracle-Gro enters the “‘blood-stream” of your plants— 
feeding them a scientifically balanced diet of essential plant nutrients. Water 


a m 


soluble, containing a remarkable instant-action penetrant—Miracle-Gro is now 


better than ever for healthy plant growth—fortified with vital “trace elements”’, 
those wonder-working ingredients written about in the Reader’s Digest and 


Rural New Yorker. 


ALL-PURPOSE PLANT FOOD FORALL GROWING THINGS 


Feed Miracle-Gro to VEGETABLES . . 
LAWNS ... SHRUBS... TREES... ALL FLOWERS 
. ++ EVERGREENS ... FRUITS ... BERRIES .. , HOUSE 
PLANTS.,.for a “miracle garden” this very season! 


ATOM TEST PROVES 30-SECOND ACTION 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTE 


IF NOT AMAZED-—YOU KEEP MIRACLE-GRO FREE, 
Try MIRACLE-GRO At Our Risk 


STERN’S MIRACLE-GRO A 15-30-15 formula, plus 


al a 
See results within 7 
days or money back 


valuable trace elements 


1¥2 Ibs. $2.25 + 5 Ibs. $5.00 - 10 Ibs. $9.00 + 50 Ibs. $35.00. All Prices Postpaid 


+ ROSES... 


For testing purposes only, fa- 


Each lb. of Miracle-Gro makes 40 gallons of liquid plant 
feeding solution... feeds up to 1,000 square feet. 


Order MIRACLE-GRO Today! Send Check or Money Order. 


Stern's Nurseries DEPT. 120, GENEVA, N.Y. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 120, Geneva, N. Y. 


June, 1960 


oie 

é 
ir Treated mous University scientists 
oe ; " added tiny quantities of radio- 
ae - Miracle Gro active phosphorus to a special 
o.- ¢ Applied test solution of Miracle-Gro. 
an AN Here} They then applied this solution 
iy e. * to the roots of a 5-foot rosebush. 
Within 30 seconds, a Geiger 
: counter registered definite ra- 
Geiger Counter dioactivity in a leaf picked 
Shows Activity from the tip of the rosebush— 
ithi proof of how quickly Miracle- 

Here Within Gro feeds the entire plant! 

30 Seconds! 


YES, I want Guaranteed garden beauty within 7 days! I will try 
MIRACLE-GRO under your unconditional money-back guarantee. 


Send Quantity 
Checked Here: 


C1) 1% Ibs. $2.25 
2 5 Ibs. $5.00 
C) 10 tbs. $9.00 
C) 50 Ibs. $35.00 


All Prices 
Postpaid 


© Check or money order enclosed for total: $ 
Please rush MIRACLE-GRO to: 







































































































































































































































ddeal for life in "Suburbia" 


The big 9 h.p. Model S-23 shown invites com- 
parison with anything on the market—costs only 
$475*. Two other riding models (534 h.p. & 
4 h.p.) and 3 h.p. walking model are all equally 
moderately priced 


ENJOY YOURSELF! Whether ics 


lawn mowing, 
landscaping or grading, snow pushing, or garden 
work—it will be done quicker, easier, and more 
pleasingly with a SPEEDEX! 


COMPLETE LINE OF “‘UNIT-DESIGN” TOOLS 
makes your SPEEDEX tractor a willing servant 
all year long. All are built stronger and priced 
less than most others offered today. 


Every SPEEDEX tractor and tool is guar- 
anteed for one year. Customers report up 
to 20 years use without a single repair bill! 


FREE COLOR FOLDER. Write today for your copy 
and dealer's name. 


(DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED) 


SPEEDEX Tractor Co. ‘ivenna,ono 


our 1960 


FALL BULB 
CATALOG 


featuring 


100 pages of over 1100 vari- 
eties of the finest imported 
Holland bulbs available . . . 
the most complete and author- 
itative catalog published. 


WRITE TODAY 





SO. HAMILTON 12, MASS. 


Canadian Offices: London, Ontario 





potted hydrangeas come into bud and 
flower, be sure that hot, full sunlight 
does not burn the foliage. If it does, 
provide some shade. 

After danger of spring frost is past, 
the potted hydrangeas may be set out- 
doors in a partially shaded place— 
ideally where they would receive the 
early morning sunlight, but not the 
hot sunlight of later in the day. When 
the blooms have finally faded, they 
should be cut off. Prune the shoots 
back about half way or as much as 
down to within two leaf joints from 
the soil. Repot at this time. Carefully 
work the old soil away from the roots 
and replant in new potting soil. Keep 
the plants well watered and fed 
through the summer. Alternate bi- 
weekly feedings of a 4-12-4 fertilizer 
and ammonium sulfate (one ounce to 
two gallons of water) are recom- 
mended. 

The young growing tips may be 
pinched out until the second week of 
July. This will induce branching, and 
an ultimate yield of more flowers. 

Although they appreciate shade 
through the summer, hydrangeas 
should receive full sun from early 
August until danger of frost when they 
are brought inside. This sun bath is 
to induce the initiation of flower buds. 

Take the plants back into your 
greenhouse before there is danger of 
a hard frost. At this time water should 
be withheld so that they will go into 
dormancy. The leaves will fall from 
the stems, and just enough moisture 
should be supplied so that the stems 
do not shrivel. The plant should be 
kept in a cool (40-45 degrees), dark 





place until forcing time. 
Propagation. It is not difficult to 
root cuttings of the hydrangea. Use 
thick, husky wood. Tip and leaf-bud 
cuttings are made from mid-February 
through April. Sand or vermiculite 
may be used as the rooting medium. 
If you live where the soil is generally 
known to be alkaline, and you suspect 
the sand to be alkaline, use about 
one-third of its volume in acid peat 
moss. Water the cuttings into the 
rooting medium, and then, with your 
hands, firmly pack it about the stems 
of the cuttings. Use bottom heat if 
possible—and, if you do not already 
have a soil-heating cable in your prop- 
agating bench, you would find it a 
valuable asset. Strive to keep the root- 
ing medium at a temperature of 65 
degrees, the air around the cuttings 
near 55. Too much sunlight will cause 
the cuttings to wilt excessively. Root- 
ing takes three to four weeks. After 
rooting, pot to three-inch pots. After 
the roots of the young plants begin to 
push through the drainage holes of 
the three-inch pots, transplant directly 
to the six-inch permanent pots. 
Hydrangea troubles. If leaves turn 
yellow—chlorotic—water with a solu- 
tion of iron sulfate (one ounce to two 
gallons of water). Repeat several times 
at two-week intervals. Red _ spiders, 
thrips and aphids are insects that 
sometimes bother hydrangeas. Red spi- 
ders and thrips cause streaked flowers, 
and silvered or spotted foliage. Aphids 
appear as yellow, green or black lice 
on shoots of new growth. The general 
insecticide you use in your greenhouse 
should take care of these pests. # 





House and Greenhouse 


CHECKLIST for JUNE 


As HEAT increases, be careful that your 
greenhouse is properly shaded, ventilated 
and watered. If you missed last month’s 
offer of our bulletin about cooling the home 
greenhouse, it is still available for a four- 
cent stamp and your request directed to 
this department. 


If you are growing greenhouse plants 
that like to be cool—and if you do not air 
condition your greenhouse — during the 
summer they would be better off outdoors 
in a cold frame. Locate the frame so that 
early morning sunlight reaches it. Avoid an 
open location that would allow hot winds 
to strike the plants. If plants placed in a 
cold frame show evidence of receiving too 
much sunlight, get busy and put together 
some lath shading; space laths %- to %- 
inch apart. 


Next winter’s amaryllis bloom depends 
on the care the plant receives during the 
summer. Amaryllis will benefit from a 





summer spent outdoors in a place pro- 
tected from winds and which receives the 
morning sunlight. Sink the pots almost to 
their rims in the garden. Through the 
summer maintain a feeding program to 
induce as much growth as possible. I have 
been successful by feeding fish emulsion 
fertilizer once every month, and in-between 
these feedings I apply a chemical, water- 
soluble fertilizer with an analysis of 23- 
21-17. 

If you haven’t done so recently, spend 
enough time in your greenhouse to pick 
up and inspect every plant. Is it healthy? 
Gangly or top-heavy? Does it need repot- 
ting? In fact, if you’ve been soft-hearted 
and allowed some poor doers to occupy 
valuable space, this would be a good time 
to bury them in the compost heap. Part 
of the indoor-gardening game is to experi- 
ment with plants new to you and to de- 
termine for yourself whether each is worthy 
of occupying your space. @ 
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MANY FLOWERING PLANTS produce 
seeds naturally with the help of the 
wind or living creatures such as bees, 
bumblebees, butterflies, moths and 
others. When man transfers the pollen 
from the stamen to the pistil, it is 
called artificial or hand pollination. 
There is nothing difficult or mysteri- 
ous about the process. It is something 
anyone can do. 

First we must learn to recognize the 
stamens and the pistil of a flower. The 
stamens, each with its anther at the 
top holding the pollen, often surround 
the pistil in the center. Look into the 
blossom of a lily (lilium) or a hemer- 
ocallis where these organs are easily 
seen. They are a prominent part of 
each dictamnus flower. 

The pollen is a dusty powder, vary- 
ing in color from almost white to var- 
ious shades of yellow. On some flowers 
the pollen is red, brown, or orange. 
Children in grandmother’s day (per- 
haps children still do) held buttercups 
under the chins of their playmates to 
prove that they “love butter.” It was 


BY OucaA RoiF TIEMANN 


the pollen that rubbed off on their 
chins as much as the yellow reflection 
of the blossoms that proved the point. 
If you have sniffed the delicate fra- 
grance of a lily and gotten too close 
you may have found pollen on your 
face. If you’ve walked through rows 
of hemerocallis wet with dew and 
found stains on your clothing, it was 
probably pollen from the blossoms. 
The stigma is the upper part of the 
pistil. It has a surface which holds the 
powdery pollen when it is placed there 
by wind, insects, or man at the oppor- 
tune time. Then if fertilization takes 
place, seeds will be produced. Even 
with hand pollination, fertilization 
does not always follow. The pollen 
may have lost its strength or the stigma 


may not have been ready for the pol- 


len. Or hot sun may have burned the 
pollen, or a rain washed it away be- 
fore fertilization took place. Then no 
seeds form. The pollen must be taken 
from a plant of the same species or a 
closely related one. Pollen from a dic- 


(Please turn page ») 


The two-lobed crest of the style branch shows quite well between the two upright 
petals on the dwarf bearded iris blossom to the left. Look closely and perhaps you 
can see the stamen above the bearded portion of the fall on the same blossom— 


and above the stamen the stigmatic lip. 
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MULTIPLY 


your favorite 
trees, shrubs, 
perennials, 
house plants 


FOR PENNIES 
with 


ROOTONE 


THE PROVEN ROOT-FORMING HORMONE 


Enjoy one of gardening’s greatest thrills! 
Propagate your favorite plants—in- 
doors and out—from “‘slips”’ or cuttings. 
Rootone’s famous formula induces the 
development of roots on a long list of 
cuttings. And you can Rootone-treat 
100 cuttings for less than 9 cents! 


Rootone speeds up rooting of cuttings, 
actually increases the number of suc- 
cessful “strikes,” helps develop more 
and stronger roots. Start your own 
““nursery’’—a few square feet will pro- 
vide space to start valuable 
shrubs, perennials. Cuttings 
faster than you think. 


EASY TO USE 


EV COE nt) 
Pe “ 4 


trees, 


mature 


Rootone is a safe, clean, odorless, ready- 
to-use powder. And it’s so easy! Simply 
take cutting with a sharp knife, dip in 
Rootone, shake off excess, insert in root- 
ing medium. Rootone contains indole 
butyric acid in addition to its hormone 
formula, also carries a fungicide to pro- 
tect against soil borne diseases! 


Available in the 
popular Y-oz. 
packet only 35c; 
or 2-oz. jar 
only $1.25. 


Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical 
Paint Co.) AMBLER, PA. « St. Joseph, Mo. « Niles, Calif. 
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Black Leaf 40 


KILLS Aphis, Thrips, Leaf Hoppers and other sucking 
insects. A safe, effective dog and rabbit repellent too! 
Endorsed by leading garden authorities since 1879. 


&S Chicago 40, Illinois 


BLACK LEAF PRODUCTS CO 


DON'T MISS 
A SINGLE ISSUE! 


Renew your Flower & Garden sub- 
scription at least 6 or 8 weeks 
before it expires to insure not 
missing a single issue. When re- 
newing your subscription write: 


Circulation Department 
FLOWER & GARDEN 
Magazine 
543 Westport Road 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 


SAVE ....., 1/2 


on PRE-SEASON SPECIAL 
only$395 postpaid 


Loveliest lilies ever! 3 of DeGraaff’s finest 
prize-winning hybrids (shipped postpaid in 
October). Early-to-late flowering — a garden 
sensation. 


GOLDEN SUNBURST—sorgeous star-shaped 
iant 


gian 


GOLDEN REGAL —s« for « queen's garden 
GARDEN MAGIC —huve chartreuse-white 
t 


rumpet 


i ee eo 


Free bulb of DeGraaft's famous brilliant 
red Enchantment (worth $1.00) with 
orders sent in AT ONCE: Also free copy 


of ovr 1960 color catalog over 200 famous 


hes plus core and culture — gorden id 


| aporess 
l ciry__ 


sane carci 


BOX 117 
58 








__---The three upper petals are called standards. 


zThe style is three-branched on an iris blossom. 


the upper part. 


The three lower divisions are called falls. 


---STICMA 


POLLEN OW THE ANTHER 


Pistils and stamens vary on 


different kinds of flowers but 
this will perhaps give a 
general idea of what 


PIST ---STYLE 


to look for. 


\----OVARY 


| tamnus placed on the stigma of a 


hemerocallis will not produce seed. 

One spring day while enjoying the 
graceful flowers on the Siberian irises, 
I stopped to look at the reddish 
blossoms of ‘Helen Astor’ and the rich 
velvety purple blossoms of ‘Caesar’s 
Brother.’ “Helen should have a velvet 
dress,” I thought. Perhaps if the two 
were crossed—it would be fun to see 
what resulted. 

Examining a blossom of ‘Helen 
Astor,’ I looked for the stamens and 
then the pistil, but couldn’t find any. 
That was strange. Surely Siberian 
irises had these organs of reproduc- 
tion. But there were certainly none in 
sight. Turning a blossom this way and 


| that finally brought to view some 

powdery substance on three paddle- 
| shaped parts underneath the sections 
| of the plant between the standards 


(the upright petals) and the falls. But 
where was the pistil? Several blossoms 


| were torn to shreds piece by piece and 
| carefully examined—there surely must 
| be a pistil somewhere. It was quite 


frustrating to find nothing. 

A search through garden books and 
bulletins described all kinds of irises 
the tall bearded and the cunning 
dwarfs—the spuria or butterfly irises 
belonging to the beardless group as 
did my favorites the Siberian with 
their narrow leaves and small graceful 


| blossoms. All these were represented 


in my garden as well as ‘Dorothy K. 
Williamson’, the latter because Mr. E. 
B. Williamson more than 40 years ago 
knew where the stamens and the 
stigmas of the Louisiana irises (Iris 
fulva and I. foliosa, parents of ‘Doro- 


STAME/WV/ 


thy K.’) were located. 

There was much about what hy- 
bridizers, both amateurs and _profes- 
sionals could and were doing with 
hand pollination which increased my 
eagerness to try my hand—and finally 
a sketch, showing just where the parts 
were located that I had been searching 
for in vain. The paddle-shaped parts 
were the stamens containing the pol- 
len. It seemed ridiculous that one 
could observe iris blossoms for years 
and not note how cleverly and dif- 
ferently the blossoms were arranged. 
Iris species vary in shape but are struc- 
turally much alike. The style (the stem 
part of the pistil), instead of being a 
single stem, has three branches or arms 
each tipped with a two-lobed crest 
something like a pair of ears. And un- 
derneath this crest was the stigmatic 
lip —all very strange and different 
from the conspicuous stamens  sur- 
rounding the single pistil on the blos- 
soms of true lilies (liliums) and 
hemerocallis. 

Having found the stamens and the 
stigma, I had no trouble in following 
directions. The stamens were to be 
removed from the pollen parent (a 
pair of tweezers could be used) and 
the pollen rubbed on all three of the 
stigmas (the upper side of the lip) of 
the plant one wished to pollinate. To 
prevent insects from getting to the 
blossoms first or afterwards, the blos- 
soms to be pollinated may be covered 
with a paper or plastic bag the night 
before. Then they are bagged again 
after pollinating. On some plants such 
as lilies or hemerocallis, it is wise to 
remove the stamens on the seed parent 
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Siberian irises are beardless—they lack 
the fuzzy beard found on the falls of 
the bearded iris. Note that the style 
branches or arms are in a flatter posi- 
tion than on the dwarf bearded blossoms. 








so that no unwanted pollen gets to 
the stigma. 

After each blossom is pollinated, 
mark it with a tag to make sure which 
blossoms were hand pollinated. Write 
the name of the seed parent first and 
then the name of the pollen parent. 









For example if one placed pollen of 
‘Caesar’s Brother’ on the stigma of 
‘Helen Astor,’ the tag should read: 
Helen Astor X Caesar’s Brother. 
When pollen from ‘Helen Astor’ is 
placed on the stigma of ‘Caesar’s 
Brother’ the tag should read: Caesar’s 
Brother X Helen Astor. 
(Please turn to page 66) 






















Stamens and pistil are plainly visible on 
each dictamnus blossom. 
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See the exciting NEW roses, including Golden 
Girl, Pink Peace, many others in “Living 
Color.” 


Dependable and helpful. 


& 
o 
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“yas, 100 AFRICAN VIOLETS 


* EASY *% FASCINATING oo 
% INEXPENSIVE *% FUN 
Complete assortment only Postpaid 


GET as many as 100 NEW HYBRID AFRICAN VIOLETS (in 
cluding rare doubles) in this fine seed assortment—differe nt 
shades, shapes, leaf forms. NO TWO ALIKE! Grow finest 
violets in your home, 125 finest seeds plus complete, sim- 
pie instructions and Violet Care Bulletin with every assort- 
ment . . all only $1.00. Or, if you wish, send $1.50 for 
our complete kit, including 125 seeds, propagating box, 
specie growing mixture. soil conditioner, instructions, etc. 
Bud makes oad nh a bloom, 50 cents) 
We rar Posta: Safe Arrival Guaranteed. 


MAHR COMPANY, Dept. F-G. Box 585, Des Moines lowa 





An Invitation to 





© Quarterly Bulletin 
timely articles on i 
and how they are p 
questions and an 
features 


Join the American Iris Society and enjoy the following benefits: 


swers together 


IRIS Lovers ! 


Each year 4 100-page issues 
ris culture, 
roduced ; 


» well illustrated, filled with 
descriptions of the newest varieties 
annual lists of favorite varieties, award winners; 
with many other interesting and helpful 


diseases, 

















e What Every Iris Grower Should Know—Free copy 


them; and activities of the 


American Iris Society 
© Invitations 


meetings, garden tours, 


Annual Membership $5.00 


to iris 


dues payable to: 


JOIN NOW!... AMERICAN 


Clifford W. Benson, Executive Secretary, 2237 TOWER GROVE AVENUE, SAINT 





MANURE-RICH 


PVCU Lea 4s 


~ 





ear into rich soil- 
builder in 2 to 8 weeks ! 


Leaves have more fertilizer values than ma- 
nure! Garbage makes the richest fertilizer 
known to man! Use any garden rubbish, veg- 
etable or animal waste. Clean, odorless process. 





This homemade organic manure is better for 
your soil and plants; lasts longer. 


DO NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES. 
supply counter. None other genuine. 
tank activator. Other uses. 


Insist on ActivO at your garden 
Use ActivO also as low-cost septic 


In sizes at dealers from $1.39 to $39.95. By mail, 
trial size for 1200-1800 ibs. compost, $2.95 ppd. 


BENSON-MACLEAN, BRIDGETON, INDIANA 


SAVE YOUR RUBBISH! 


* 2 GIANT 1 
IRIS 


* WATER 
BUBBLER 


« COLOR 
CATALOG 


To introduce our Giant Iris of Yakima 

Valley, we'll send you 2 choice $1 qual- 

ity rhizomes (named & labeled) .. . plus | 

a $2 rustproof aluminum water bubbler | 

(best way to water plants without | 
| 
| 








Enclosed find $2. Send Garden 


waste) ... plus our new 1960 color cata- Nome_ 

log (describes “Best 100” Iris) ... a Add 

$4.25 value, only $2 ped. Offer limited > = Sa 
to available supply . .. rush your order OI eee 


today! 


page illustrated booklet describing different kinds of irises 


shows, 


_Zone_ 


to new members. A 50 
how to grow 


iris Robins 


Triennial Membership $12.50 


Order your copy of the new iris handbook today 


GARDEN IRISES 
576 p. 6x9, profusely illustrated, and with 9 pages of color photos. Written for 
you by 40 iris specialists, and edited by L. F. Randolph. Published by the 
American Iris Society. Reasonably priced at $7.95. For amateur gardener. iris 
breeder, landscape gardener, specialist. If you have a garden, like irises or desire 
a perfect gift, order now! Make your check for Garden Irises and membership 


IRIS SOCIETY 


LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





This Genuine 
$5.50 Value 


BLACK 
FOREST 


CUCKOO 
CLOCK 





only 
with coupons y 
in all ActivO i 
packages. 


Mailed direct to you, 
prepaid and duty-free, 
direct from Germany. 


Hand-carved; mahogany 
color. Hand-painted bird 
actually moves as it 
chirps. No winding; no 
key. Runs by decorative 
pine-cone weights. Not 
a toy or novelty —a 
full-size clock. 


Available at this price 
only with coupons 
packed with ActivO. 
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MARBLE IRIS GARDENS 


Box R, Grandview, Washington 


| 
| 
Bargain: | 
| 
| 


a ci 


IRIS 
SPECIAL 


Make your own collection: 


Any 5 for $2.50; any 10 for $ 4.50; 
Any 20 for $8.25; any 35 for $13.50; 
All 50 for $18.00 postpaid U.S.A. 


(C0 AUBURN—Clowing deep reddish brown 

(} BLUE SHIMMER—One of best of blue plicatas 
LL) BUFFAWN—Beautiful smooth peachy buff 

() BLACK BANNER—intense midnight black 

L) BERKELEY COLD—Sparkling burnished gold 

[) BALLET DANCER—Flaring golden apricot 

[) BLUE VALLEY—Beautiful lake water blue 

Lj CORDOVAN—Brown as Cordovan leather 

L) CHANTILLY—Lovely lace edged orchid pink 
[) CLOUD CASTLE—Huge flaring powder blue 
[) DAWN REFLECTION—Ivory marked rose pink 
() FRANK ADAMS—CGiant red crowned gold 

() FLORA ZENOR—Dainty soft cameo pink 

() FAIR ELAINE—Delightful lemon and gold 

() GREAT LAKES—Famous Dykes’ Meda! sky blue 
(J GARDEN MACIC—Clowin ng deep maroon red 
C) CREEN SHADOWS—Very distinctive chartreuse 
() GOLDEN SYMPHONY—Lovely rose and gold 
() INDIAN HILLS—Deep glowing raisin red 

CL) INSPIRATION—CGigantic deep cerise rose 

[) KING’S JESTER—Snowy white etched wine 

[] LATE SUN—Tremendous glittering gold 

(}) LOUISE BLAKE—Striking blue and purple 

|) LULLABY—Rose pink with heart of gold 

() LORD DONGAN—Unique glowing violet 

[) LIDICE—Deep rich royal wine purple 

] MELITZA—Salmon ivory with flaming beard 

)] MULBERRY ROSE—Very large rosy eenenry 
[) MING YELLOW—CGiant burnished gold 

|] MME. L. AUREAU—Lovely white etched blue 
RECON TRAIL—Cleaming copper and tan 
LA KALA—FEver popular deep golden yellow 
INK CAMEO—Beautiful flamingo pink 

RED TORCH—Velvety bright ox-blood red 
[}) RUTH POLLOCK—Huge buff stitched purple 
-}] RANGER—Superb glowing mahogany red 

0 ROSE TOP—Ciant white marbled rose 


i. 


( 


OOO! 
2700 


[] STAINED CLASS—Brilliant coppery red 

[}] SABLE—Fine tall midnight blue black 

[]) SNOW FLURRY—Heavily ruffled icy white 
[] SUNSET BLAZE—Fiery bronze and red tones 
[| THE RED DOUCLAS—Cigantic maroon red 
[) TITIAN LADY—White with titian beard 

f] THREE CHEERS—Striking two toned blue 
[| VATICAN PURPLE—Velvety royal purple 
[] WASATCH—Giant white marked deep blue 


. 
““MOHR’”’ IRIS 


An increasingly popular family of Hybrid 
Iris with truly spectacular flowers. Try 
them! 


Any five of the following Mohr Iris $3.25. 
All 9 for $5.00 ppd. U.S.A. 


C-) ALTAMOHR—Mammoth orchid violet 

|] BARRIMOHR—Shapely purple bi-color 

_}] BLUMOHR—Delicate soft blue 

> ELMOHR—Spectacular mulberry purple 

[] FRIEDA MOHR—Massive lilac rose pink 

[] LADY MOHR—Striking large chartreuse 

[}] MOHRESQUE—Unique buff flecked purple 
[] ORMOHR—Popular large silvery blue 

[] SHERIFFA—Deep metallic violet purple 








One each of all 59 Iris listed above 
$22.00 Postpaid U.S.A. 


FREE 


it pronounces all names! 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp, Box A-60, Spokane, Wash. 
60 


COLORED CATALOG 


Perennials «+ Alpines 
Chrysanthemums °* Iris 
Poppies ° Daylilies 


AsHEVILLE, N. C., is the site of this 
year’s convention of the Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America. Convention dates are 
June 20-25. Convention headquarters are 
the Battery Park and George Vanderbilt 
Hotels. 

A convention highlight will be a trip to 
Craggy Gardens, home of the world’s larg- 
est display of native rhododendrons. 

The evening’s entertainment will be a 
buffet dinner followed by mountain style 
entertainment—square dancing and ballad 
singing. 

There will be two Wednesday work- 
shops: Roses Old and New, conducted by 
Richard Thomson, and Garden Books and 
Publications conducted by Dr. Fred Nisbet. 

The afternoon will be devoted to a trip 
to the Cherokee Indian reservation, Smoky 
Mountain Park, and a preview of “Unto 
These Hills,’ an outdoor drama of the 
Cherokee Indian. More varieties of plant 
life grow in this park than in any other 
equal area in the temperate zone. And this 
region also has more varieties of minerals 
and gem stones than any other area of 
like size. 

Thursday’s workshops will be: Propaga- 
tion, by R. Filmore; Rhododendrons by Dr. 
H. Skinner; and Plastic Greenhouses on a 
Shoestring. 

The afternoon will bring a trip to the 
Biltmore estate, one of the most sumptuous 
private residences in America. The 365 


AY 
€ 


00008 


rooms in the house are furnished with 
priceless antiques. The present estate com- 
prises about 12,000 acres. The gardens fea- 
ture beautiful boxwood and holly hedges, 
and a wall covered with ivy from Kenil- 
worth castle, plus special shrub gardens, 
a walled garden, a spring garden, an Ital- 
ian garden, and an azalea garden. A picnic 
and entertainment follows the tour. 

Total registration fee is $25, but the 
price is cut to $22.50 if reservations are 
received by June 1. For reservations write: 
Stanley Paul, treasurer, 26 Bevlyn Rd., 
Oak Forest, Asheville, N. C. 


Botany Guild 


The Lakeview Botany Guild is affiliated 
with The Federated Council of New Or- 
leans Garden Clubs, Inc. This large group 
(119 members) plans stimulating programs 
and issues an excellent monthly bulletin, 
Up and Down the Garden Lane, edited 
by Mrs. J. Norris Hanning, New Orleans. 

Here are some of their yearly programs. 
Perhaps they will help you with your pro- 
gram planning: Landscape gardens with 
flower arrangement material; Landscaping 
spotlights camellias; Liquidating insects 
from landscaping; Tropical plants and suc- 
culents in rock landscaping; Garden ponds 
for added beauty; Hibiscus in landscaping; 
Flower arrangement workshop; Autumn 
tour and plant harvest; Corsage clinic; 
Roses for color and beauty; Thanksgiving 


Special ceremonies honored charter members of Men’s Garden Club of Minne- 


apolis. Back row, left to right: 


Luxton and Bill Addy. 


Andy Nyberg, Fred Paul, Henry Bachman, Felix 
Dhainen, Greg Lucking; front, left to right: 


Herb Kahlert, Walter Quist, George 
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tea; Espalier landscaping; Heralding the 
Christmas season; Christmas doorways con- 
test. 

This club sponsors a junior club, the 
Li’l Sprouts. 

Among its educational projects are dona- 
tions to the Robert E. Smith Library (the 
local library) of books on gardening, ar- 
rangements and table settings for general 
circulation. Each year, the club donates a 
new book of current interest in gardening 
circles to supplement the list. 


Bonsai 


The American Orchid Society Bulletin 
is filled with stories of interest to orchid 
growers but this little item by Itaru Tsu- 
chiya might interest anyone who likes to 
grow potted plants. 

He suggests the use of some of the dainty 
wild orchids for bonsai. As an illustration 
he shows a flat planter landscaped with 
rock and pebbles and miniature orchids 
flowering in the landscape. 

Have you ever thought of pruning, wir- 
ing and training some of your small, mis- 
shapen evergreens into outdoor bonsai? 
Mighty effective! 


Charter Members Honored 


One hundred fifty members of the Men’s 
Garden Club of Minneapolis, Minn., ac- 
corded special honors to 13 of its charter 
members and 11 old timers who have been 
members for 15 years. 

These men have been with the club 
since its inception in 1942: Bill Addy, 
Charles Doell, Walter Menzel, Andy Ny- 
berg, Walter Quist, Herb Kahlert, Fred 
Paul, Joe Cohen, Henry Bachman, Felix 
Dhainen, Greg Lucking, Christ Mosberg 
and George Luxton. 

Honors were also given these old timers: 
Bill Brooks, Glen Cerney, Ed Culbert, 
Thurber Day, Archie Flack, Harold Kauf- 
mann, Stan Lund. Rene Dufourd, Ernie 
Lindquist, Ed Montgomery and George 
Titus. 


Party Dresses 


Here are a few notes from African Vio- 
let Leaves, publication of the Illinois Afri- 
can Violet Society, Inc., by club member, 
Mrs. Verne Watkins, Springfield. 

“Party dresses are ideal when your vio- 
lets go to visit shut-in friends. 

“For a Valentine’s Day gown, red paper 
hearts on a white doily are fitting. Or add 
hearts made from pipe cleaners, or arrows 
made from stiff gold paper. 

“For St. Patrick’s Day dress the violets 
in petticoats of lace doilies or crinolines. 
Add green shamrocks to brighten the frills. 
Just be careful not to cover the blossoms 
too much to spoil the beauty of the plant.” 


Flowers Around the World 


The Utica Garden Club will hold its 
annual show June 24 at the American 
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Legion Home in Utica, Ohio. The theme: 
“Around the World.” Classes: New Eng- 
land; Atlantic Seaboard; Below the Mason- 
Dixon Line; The Midwest; Way Out West; 
Welcome 49th, Where the Trade Winds 
Blow; Stopover in the Orient; Down Un- 
der; Hello Holland; Der Rhineland; The 
Swiss Alps; French Perfume; A Visit to 
Monaco; London Tea Party; The Emerald 
Isle; Bonny Scotland; Castles in Spain; 
Sunny Italy; The Dark Continent; South 
of the Border; Home Sweet Home. 


Winners 


The Sou’wester Garden Club, Gearhart, 
Oregon, has but 30 members, yet it has 
won two national purple ribbons for its 
shows. 

Here’s an interesting section from its 
show, “There Is No Place Like Oregon”’: 
Section, “Pioneerland.” Class titles: Old 
Settlers (arrangement in a beanpot) ; Cal- 
ico Capers (old fashioned arrangement) ; 
Where the Girls Are the Fairest (pastels) ; 
Where the Boys are the Squarest (a man’s 
den); Straight as an Arrow (vertical line 
arrangement). 


Rose Ramblings 


The Mason City Garden Club. Mason 
City, Iowa used the theme, “Melody in 
Roses” for its rose show. All class titles 
were taken from songs about roses. If you 
would like to use a similar idea here are 
a few titles to get you started: Rose Marie; 
Sweet Rosie O’Grady; Roses of Picardy: 
Rose O’Day: Rosalie; and Love Brings a 
Little Gift of Roses. 

Want to learn about roses for only a 
quarter? Then send for this little booklet. 
Rose Growers Handbook, Howards of 
Hemet, Box 1705, Hemet, California. Here 
are a few of the subjects it discusses: 
roses with a past, exhibition roses, rose 
hedge, six easy steps to planting a rose, 
tips on summer care, winter care, roses for 
the new homeowner, arranging roses. 

If you love roses you'll enjoy this new 
book: Rose Recipes by Jean Gordon. Red 
Rose Publications. $1.50 paperbound; 
$2.95 clothbound. This 100-page book con- 
tains a collection of rose recipes and rose 
lore from 14 countries, from 100 B.C. up 
to the present day. 

The Minnesota Rose Society stages an 
annual “‘come-as-a-rose” meeting. This 
year’s winners were: Most original, Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Qualle, ‘Baby Blaze; 
most comical, Mr. and Mrs. C. Signs, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, ‘Masquerade; most elabo- 
rate, Mrs. Patricia Wysocky, ‘Cardinal 
Richelieu.’ 


New Business 


The Plant Society of the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs, Inc., whose 
chairman is Mrs. Guy Yaste, Florida, has 
news of interest to all plant societies. ‘In 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the Awards Committee, awards of merit 
(will be) presented for excellence in hor- 
ticulture or horticultural education to a 


plant society which is either an active or | 


affiliate member of a local or state group 
belonging to National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Inc.” For further informa- 
tion about this write: Mrs. Guy Yaste, 123 
W. Blount St., Pensacola, Florida.¢ 


CUT 
TRANSPLANTING 
LOSSES! 


Get new 
plants off to 
a flying start 
with 





TRANSPLANTONE 


Use Transplantone when you transplant 
—trees, shrubs, annuals, perennials, 
vegetable plants, house plants. Trans- 
plantone’s modern hormone-vitamin 
formula reduces loss in transplanting, 
produces earlier flowers and crops. 


THIS RESULT...NOT THIS 





at: 


Transplantone is so easy to use—mixes 
instantly in water. Should be applied to 
soil around new transplants or used to 
soak roots of bare-root plants (roses, 
peonies, dormant shrubs, etc.) immedi- 
ately before planting. 


JUST MIX...AND APPLY 


Transplantone’s ingredients are scien- 
tifically balanced to initiate formation 
of new roots and stimulate continued 
growth of new transplant. It reduces 
wilting and loss from transplanting 
shock. By maintaining uninterrupted 
growth, Transplantene helps produce 
better and earlier flowers and food crops. 


Ask for the Y2-oz. 
packet only 35c; 
or the economy 
3-oz. conister 


only $1.25. 


TRANSPLANTONE 


| Amchem and Transplantone are registered trademarks of 
| AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical 
' Paint Co.) AMBLER, PA. + St. Joseph, Mo. * Niles, Calif. 
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People drove 100 miles | 
to see this plant 
10 flowers &! > 


WORLD’S MOST THRILLING HOBBY — 

PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS.SUCCESS- ~ 

FUL HOME GROWER offers COMPLETE illustrated instruc- 

tions. Tells HOW TO START. Exploins everything you need 

to know about growing Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, Odonto- 

glossums and others. Many Orchids GROW 

WITHOUT SOM, get food from the air. In- 

structions include rec! BLOOMING-SIZE 

ORCHID PLANT. FREE—full details ond 3- 

months Subscription to “Orchidian,” the “show- , 
how” publication for home Orchid growers. F 


Write Today! Tropical Flowerland, Dept.186, 100S.Vermont, Los Angeles 4, Cal. 


TOUGH JOBS 


go six times faster with... 


the Jari 


“MONARCH” 


Sickle Bar 


Compact, its 36” bar 
glides through thick 
grass, weeds and saplings. 
Write today for full details 
and your dealer’s name. 
Jari Products, Inc. 
2938 Pillsbury Ave. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Dept. 6013 


Garden Tour of Europe 


Sponsored by Kansas City Garden Center, led by 
Dr. John Philip Baumgardt, director. Featuring 
Austrian and Italian gardens, private estates, the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. Leave July 1, 
return July 31—30 days in Europe. Accommoda- 


tions at distinctive hotels. 
Cost, complete, only $1,560. Group limited. 
Make reservation by June 1. Phone or write: 


Kansas City Garden Center (LO 1-9710), S200 Pennsy!- 
vania, K.C. 12, Mo., OR Reddy Travel Service (BA 1-8266), 


1006 Grand Ave., K.C. 6, Mo. 


Brand Names 


make wise buying 
easier! 


ei don’t have to be an ex- 
pert shopper to be assured of 
satisfaction when you buy by 
Brand Name. 


A respected Brand Name is a 
manufacturer’s most valuable 
asset and he spares no effort to 
protect it by constantly bettering 
his product. 


A Brand Name is the maker’s 
guarantee of satisfaction which is 
doubly endorsed by the dealer 
who sells it. 


For dependable quality and con- 
sistent satisfaction you do better 
with brands you know; get to 
know those you see advertised in 
this magazine. 


To get the most for your money 
buy by Brand Name and be sure! 


CONFIDENCE 


BRAND 
NAMES 


SATISFACTION 


A Brand Name is a 
maker’s reputation 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y, 
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ON THE CALENDAR 


May 29; iris show of the Four State 
American Iris Society Region 21, Municipal 
Auditorium, 1 to 5 p.m., Sioux City, lowa. 
Admission free. 

June 1-3; South Central Illinois flower 
show school, course 4, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

June 3, 4; regional meeting and hemer- 
ocallis show, Austin, Texas. 

June 4, 5; annual flower show, Northwest 
Council of Garden Clubs of Missouri East 
Central District, Ritenour High School Audi- 
torium, 9120 Bristol Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 4; hemerocallis show of the Missis- 
sippi State and the Jackson, Mississippi, 
Hemerocallis Societies; Deposit Guaranty 
Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

June 5; 11th annual rose show of the 
Cornhusker Rose Society, First Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 1:00 to 8:00 p.m. Admission free. 

June 5; fifth annual flower show to benefit 
retarded children sponsored by the Kansas 
Gloxinia and Mum Society, Welborn School, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

June 5-20; peony display gardens, King- 
wood Center, Mansfield, Ohio. 

June 5; Illinois Valley Rose Society show, 
Alliance Hall, Livingston and Illinois Streets, 
Streator, Ill. 2 to 9:30 p.m. 

June 6; annual show of the Fairborn Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs. Theme: “From Bud 
to Bloom.” Fairborn High School Cafeteria, 
200 Lincoln Drive, Fairborn, Ohio. Public in- 
vited. Admission free. 

June 10; annual show of the Rural Gar- 
deners of Shelby County, Sidney, Ohio. 
Theme: “Dedicated to Our County.” Masonic 
Temple, Sidney, Ohio. 

June 10, 11; peony festival; sponsored by 
the garden clubs of Van Wert, Ohio, in co- 
operation with the Festival Association and 
the Van Wert Chamber of Commerce, Van 
Wert City Armory, Van Wert, Ohio. 

June 11; first annual hemerocallis show, 
Dallas, Tex. 

June 15; spring luncheon of the Blooming- 
ton Affiliated Garden Clubs, Calhoun Beach 
Club, Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 15-17; house and garden pilgrimage, 
Hudson, Ohio. 

June 16; tenth annual show of the Affili- 
ated Garden Clubs of St. Louis Park. Theme: 
“Ten Years in the Park.” Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Oxford and Alabama Avenue, 
St. Louis Park, Minneapolis, Minn. Admission 
free. Time: 3 to 9:15 p.m. 


June 16-18; national convention of the 
American Rose Society, Brown Palace West 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

June 17; standard open flower show, Sun- 
shine Seeders Garden Club, Arapahoe 
County Fair Grounds, Floral Hall, Littleton, 
Colo. 2:30 to 8:30 p.m. 

June 18, 19; annual Fuchsia Flower and 
Shade Plant Show sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia National Fuchsia Society, Long Beach 
Municipal Auditorium, Long Beach, Calif. 
2 to 10 p.m. Saturday and 12 noon to 9 p.m. 
Sunday. Admission $1.00. 

June 18-26; Festival of Roses sponsored by 
Jackson & Perkins, Newark, N. Y. 

June 20-25; annual convention of the 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America, Battery 
Park and George Vanderbilt Hotels, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

June 21-24; Men’s Garden Clubs of Amer- 
ica Garden Exposition, in connection with 
the M. G. C. A. 25th national convention; 
city auditorium, Asheville, N. C. 

June 22, 23; flower show, “Flower Wed- 
ding,” presented by the Garden Clubs of 
Crystal Lake, Ill. Lakewood Village Hall. 12 
noon to 9:30 p.m. Adults 50 cents; children 
under 12, ten cents. 

June 22; 18th annual lily show soonsored 
by the Garden Club of Virginia, Middleburg 
Community Center, Middleburg, Va. 

June 23; “Flowers International,” Phalen 
Park Garden Club’s annual flower show. 3-9 
p.m., East Immanuel Lutheran Church, Payne 
and Rose Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. Admission 
free. 

June 24, Rose Grower's Day. St. Paul 
Campus, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

June 24; annual show sponsored by the 
Utica Garden Club, American Legion Home, 
Utica, Ohio. Admission free. 

June 24-26; annual Region 11 Convention 
of the American Hemerocallis Society, Bar- 
tlesville, Oklahoma, and Sarcoxie, Mo. 

June 25, 26; annual convention and rose 
show of the Great Lakes-Michigan District of 
the American Rose Society. Western Michigan 
University Student Center Ball Room, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. Public invited. Admission 
free. 

June 26; tour and picnic, Minnesota Rose 
Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 23, 24; “The Magic Touch of Arctic 
Light,” sponsored by Fairbanks Garden Club, 
Alaska National Bank, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


“And stay off my property!’ 


Flower & Garden Magazine 





Basic Botany for Gardeners 


A Glimpse at Plant Physiology 


THE sTupy oF chemical changes 
within a plant is called plant physiol- 
ogy. It is an enormous field. It takes in 
chemistry, physics and mathematics 
before it will yield to the scientist its 
secrets of the plant’s inner processes. 
Usually a scientist deciding to study 
the subject will narrow it down to 
some small division, such as photosyn- 
thesis, or the mineral-uptake through 
the roots. 

A word frequently met in this study 
is metabolism. Metabolism sums up all 
the vital processes going on inside the 
plant—or within just one cell of it. 
The result is to sustain the steady flow 
of energy, or life itself. 

Where does this energy come from? 
From food. But how does food pro- 
duce the energy? And where does the 
food come from? How is the energy 
released? What does the plant use it 
for? How is food stored for the hard 
times that come to a plant during a 
day or a year? These and many more 
are questions for the plant physiolo- 
gist. Many of the answers are known. 
Some are not. 

Metabolism is an activity both of 
building up and tearing down. On the 
building up side, among other things, 
sugar and oxygen are made in the 
cells. On the tearing down side, among 
other things, the food materials (ulti- 
mately sugar), are taken apart step 
by step and the energy which held the 
particles together is drawn off and put 
to work on other business for the plant. 

In the process, it usually happens 
that the element oxygen is added to 
the other fragments of the food mole- 
cule. When oxygen combines with 
something, it is usually said to oxidize. 
Everyone knows that when wood 
burns, energy is released in the form 
of heat and light. We also realize that 
wood cannot burn without oxygen. 
Apparently oxygen atoms are being 
added to the others in the piece of 
wood, and the result is fire. The burn- 
ing of wood, therefore, could be called 
the oxidation of it. Fire is uncontrolled 
oxidation. The breaking down of food 
atoms by a plant is oxidation, too, 
but in a highly controlled process 
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which is called respiration. 

Respiration takes place within in- 
dividual cells. It is a process of animal 
cells, too. Any cell that is alive re- 
spires, although in seeds and hibernat- 
ing animals the process is so slow it 
is almost unmeasurable. If respiration 
were to stop entirely, the cell would 
soon be dead. 

For the process of respiration to 
continue, there are some necessary in- 
gredients and conditions. 

(1) sugar must be present (it may 
be in the form of glucose or dex- 
trose). Any other kinds of food 
materials such as fats, proteins and 
other carbohydrates must be con- 
verted to sugar before respiration 
can go on. 

(2) the cells where respiration is to 

take place must be living, and they 

must be in a tolerable environment, 
neither too hot nor too cold. 

(3) for the process to go on there 

must be a continual movement in 

of sugar and oxygen, and a con- 
tinual movement out of energy and 
the waste products. 

To explain respiration as an equa- 
tion, the scientist would say sugar plus 
oxygen gives carbon dioxide plus wa- 
ter plus energy. In the chemist’s lan- 
guage: C,H,.0, + 60, =6CO, + 

(sugar) (oxygen) (carbon 
dioxide) 
6H.O + energy. 
(water ) 

It soon appears that beyond the 
three necessities listed already, many 
other things are needed by the plant 
to make the process succeed. They are 
things we might tend to take for 
granted. The plant needs roots and 
stems to bring up water from the soil 
to the respiring cells; other tissues to 
carry the sugar to all parts of the 
plant; leaf openings (called stomata) 
to let oxygen enter and carbon dioxide 
leave. This is only a beginning. 

The important point is to realize 
that everything about the structure of 
a plant is decided by its physiological 
function—in other words, by the pat- 
tern of activity that is to take place 
within it. 











THERE’S 

NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 
TRI-OGEN 
COMPLETE 
ROSE 
PROTECTION 


TRI-OGEN 


3 
ROSE 


IN 1 
SPRAY 


FUNGICIDE * MITICIDE « INSECTICIDE 
Modern protection for roses 


in a convenient, easy to use form 


Now, with new TRI-OGEN, “3 in 1" ROSE SPRAY, 
you can have guaranteed, all season insurance 
against the enemies of ROSES — BLACK SPOT 
@ POWDERY MILDEW e MITES and the host of 
insects that retard and stunt the growth of Roses. 
You can enjoy more beautiful prize blooms, that 
only sturdy, disease & insect free plants produce. 


New TRI-OGEN, ‘3 in 1” ROSE SPRAY, is a com- 
plete—ALL IN ONE, professional liquid concen- 
trate—just add to water and spray—no pre-mix- 
ing or addition of other materials necessary. 


Although the demand for new TRI-OGEN ‘3 in 1” 
ROSE SPRAY, is very great, there is no need for 
you to be disappointed. If your local dealer is 
without stock—use coupon below. There is no 
substitute for TRI-OGEN ‘3 in 1’’ ROSE SPRAY. 
Order your season’s supply today. 
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Rose Division 


NOTT MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Poughkeepsie 1, New York 


Gentlemen: Please RUSH my supply of new 


easy-to-use TRI-OGEN, ‘3 in 1" ROSE SPRAY. 


' 
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' 

+ 

' 

' 

* 

; Full Gallon......makes 96 gals. Rose Spray @ $15.30 8 
a Half Gallon......makes 48 gals. Rose Spray @ 
: One Quart makes 24 gals. Rose Spray @ 
: One Pint makes 12 gals. Rose Spray @ 
8 Half Pint makes 6 gals. Rose Spray @ 
' (All prices include delivery 

No C.0.D. Orders accepted) 
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STATE 


My Dealer is 








Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—20 words, $18.00 per issue. Extra words 85 cents 


each. Special headings $1.50 extra. 


Initials, street address, city, state counted. Post office zone number 


will not be charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: 


FLOWER & GARDEN, Classified Dept., 





543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, 


Missouri. 








AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AMERICA’S FINEST. WRITE for free color folder. 
Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G, Linwood, New Jersey. 


AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES—15 Varieties labeled 
or 20 unlabeled $2.00. Also supplies. Send stamp 
for Price list. L. Freudenburg, Battle Creek, Neb. 


QUALITY AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES — New 
Varieties. $5.00 Special Postpaid—Fair Lady, Pink 
Constellation, Smugsy Wugsy, Frosted Madonna, 
Peach Chiffon, Sweetheart Rose, Afterglow, Mas- 
querade, Chapel Sunset, Cinderella Pink, Iva. (Free 
List) Wright's Violetry, Dept. F., 4022-221 Street, 
Bayside 61, N. Y. 


TRY TINARI’S VIOLETS! Free Color Catalog list- 
ing 100 complete descriptions. Greenhouses open 
daily, Sunday afternoon. Tinari Greenhouses, Beth- 
ayres 3, Pa. 
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BIRD FEEDER 
ATTRACTIVE FEEDER. COMBINATION SEED 
suet. Weatherproofed wood. Plastic windows. 


Tested many years. $7.90 postpaid. Circular on 
Jarvis Blueberry Farm, Pemberton, New 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME. Profitable, fascinat- 
ing. Successful home grower explains special light, 
temperature and humidity conditions orchids need. 
Free—full details. Orchids, 100 S. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif 


FLOWER ARRANGING AND FLORISTRY. We 
teach you to create floral arrangements with profes- 
sional skill. Flower growing lessons included. Unique 
home study course. Countless money-making oppor- 
minities. We show you how to earn as you learn. 
Free booklet. Norm & Sue Morris’ National Floral 
Institute, Studio DC-60, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


LEARN FLOWER DESIGNING—hobby or career. 
Florists pay to $150 week! Or start home business— 
, full time. Earn while learning. Free, full de- 
3-month subscription to “Flower Talk”’ 

magazine. Flowers, 3570 W. First, Los Angeles 4. 


LEARN LANDSCAPING AND GROWING of 
Plants. Latest information on propagation, soil test- 
ing, plant growth regulators, garden design and 
color. Many money-making opportunities. A Life- 
time Career's home study course. Free booklet. 
National Landscape Institute, Dept. DC-60, 11826 
San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! We teach you to repair, 
make, sell all kinds of dolls and accessories includ- 
ing clothing. Study at home. Earn while you learn. 
Free catalog. Doll Hospital School, Studio DC-60, 
11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
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EARTHWORMS 


BIG MONEY RAISING FISHWORMS, CRICKETS. 
We teach you how to raise, sell. Free literature. 
Carter Farm-50, Plains, Ga. 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER. “How to Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven—64, Cedar Hill, Tex. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 


BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS — To $5.00 hour 
demonstrating Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your 
acighborhood. For free samples, details, write Studio 
Girl, Dept. 9606C, Glendale, Calif. 








FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


DRIFTWOOD. NATURE'S SCULPTURED WwooD 
for flower arrangements. 3 choice pieces only $2.00, 
postpaid. Fresh Fir boughs Free. Offer limited. Order 
aow. Valley Hi, Box 317, Bellevue 2, Washington. 

GERANIUMS 
GERANIUMS; ZONALS: ODD: Rare: 
Ivyleaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf: Lady 
Catalog 25c. Write for Specials. 
Nursery, Sterling, Kan. 
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Unusual; 
Washington. 
Cook's Geranium 





CALIFORNIA GERANIUMS. NEW INTRODUC. 

TIONS, Zonals; Scented Ivys; Lady Washingtons, 
Catalogue 10c. Manhattan Garden Supply 305-F No. 
Sepulveda. Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


GROUND COVER PLANTS 


MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), PACHYSANDRA, 
English Ivy. Choice plants. Fifty alike, $6.00. 
Hundred, $10.00. Five hundred, $45.00. Prepaid. 
Ground Cover Service, 106 East Antietam, Hagers- 
town 





HOUSE PLANTS 


STAGHORN FERN (Platycerium), 2” pots, $2.00 
ppd., 2 for $3.50 ppd. Catalog 1200 indoor plants. 
Julius Roehrs Co., Rutherford, N. J. 


IMPATIENS 


IMPATIENS, SULTANI, 60 VARIETIES, color list, 
25c. 8 different plants $2.00, or 25 assorted cut- 
tings $2.00. Amily Riebe, Elberta, Ala. 


12 VARIETIES CHOICE IRIS $2.00; 7 varieties 
Siberian Iris $2.00; 9 varieties Hemerocallis $2.00. 
Unlabeled. Send stamp for Catalog. L. Freudenburg, 
Battle Creek, Neb. 


DWARF IRIS, TEN ASSORTED COLORS, $1.00 
postpaid. Checks 5c extra. Free catalog. Buena Vista 
Iris Gardens, Vermillion, S$. D 

FREE IRIS CATALOG — LISTING OVER 600 
varieties, field grown. Attractive prices, quality and 
service. Cedar Lake Iris Gardens, Colville, Wash. 
JAPANESE IRIS (KAEMPFERI) . . . Large bloom- 
ing size divisions. Assorted colors, labeled, prepaid. 
$3.50 for 10, $20.00 for 100. Vance Wilson, 
R. 3, Savannah, Ga. 


10 DIFFERENT PINK IRIS $3.50 labeled; 3 dif- 
ferent colors $1.00 labeled; 15 different unlabeled 
$3.00, labeled $3.75; 30 different unlabeled $5.00, 
labeled $6.50; all postpaid. Free Catalog. Lawson 
Gardens, Valley Center, Calif. 

TALL BEARDED IRIS—AIl color collection, 10 
different, unlabeled, $2.00. 10 different, labeled, 
your choice of colors $3.00 ( Pink, Red, White, Blue, 
Brown, Yellow}. Husky plants, choice varieties, 
postpaid. Free Iris and Daylily catalog, lots of 
ao. Pilley’s Garden, Dept. 61, Valley Center, 
alif. 














FREE CATALOG—NEW introductions: Blue Sails, 
Dawn Flight, Full Dress and others. Top quality, 
select varieties. Reasonably priced. Brown's Sunny- 
hill Gardens. Ree. 4, Box 137F, Walla Walla, Wash. 


AWARD WINNING IRIS—also Special list. Mums- 
Asters. Raymond Gardens, 3005 173rd Pl. S.W., 
Dept. F, Alderwood Manor, Washington. 


IRIS SPECIALS. Catalog on request. Valley's End 
Iris Gardens, 32375 Dunlap Blvd., Yucaipa, Calif. 


SPECIALS—$1.00 each, Pretty Pink, Dawn Pink, 
Oedipus Rex, By-Line, Gay Spring, Senorita Ilsa, 
Marsala, Frontier Days, Ruffled Taffeta, Cinnamon 
Toast, Native Dancer. $2.00 each, Convention 
Queen, Rose Sails, Rose Delight. $3.00 each, June 
Meredith, Grand Teton, Eleanor’s Pride. 50c Post- 
age. Free list. George's Iris, Newberry, South Caro- 
ina. 


IRIS: FREE LIST of hundreds of colors and varie- 
ties. State Inspected. Dept. 17. Caro-Clif Iris Gar- 
dens, Tipton, Mo. 


STOP IRIS BORER! with No-Bor Garden Spray, 
— $3.00, Pint $1.75, postpaid. C & W Chemical 
. Chebanse 2, IIl. 





LAWN SPRINKLERS 
WH.PPING TUBE SPRINKLER For Lawn and 


Garden. Can be aimed while in action. $3.50. Rain 
Whip, 3805 Hidden Bay Road, St. Paul 9, Minn. 


LEATHERCRAFT 





FREE “DO-IT-YOURSELF” LEATHERCRAFT 
Catalog. Tandy Leather Company, Box 791-T33, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPOST KING. STEEL GRATING- SIFTER 
with storage bin. Write for information. Home 
Garden Products, 159 Pine Ridge Road, West Med- 
ford 55, Mass. 


NURSERY STOCK 


BAMBOO—Survives 18° below zero. Other kinds 
such as ground cover, variegated, tall timber type, 
black bamboo. Free literature. The Bamboo Man, 
Box 331, Saddle River, N. J. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FREE SAMPLE KITS—Make big money at home 
making beautiful plastic flowers, plants. Send quar- 
ter for catalog. Free sam —_ kit and full color page 
floral arrangements. Carol, Inc., Dept. GM, 
P. O. Box 8607, Fr. Ea Fla. 


HOUSEWIVES WANTED! Big Money. Spare or 
full time cake decorating and candy making. Turn 
your kitchen into a gold mine. Write for free facts 
on complete home instruction method. (Also Free 
3-month Subscription to ‘Sweet Ideas’’ Magazine. 
Official Cake-Candy Publication packed full of val- 
uable ideas.) Candy & Cake, Dept. 680, Fallbrook, 
California. 





ORCHIDS 


FREE COLOR FOLDER tells how to grow orchids 
in your own home. Gives complete details—from 
““World’s largest grower of orchids for the home.”’ 
Rod McLellan Co., 1445 El Camino, South San 
Francisco, California. 


PEONIES 


TWO RED FERNLEAF PEONIES $4.00. Two red 
treepeonies $4.00. One yellow treepeony $4.00. Free 
list. Atha Gardens, West Liberty 3, Ohio. 


KANSAS, WESTERNER, PINK WONDER, Fury, 
Prairie Belle and many other “Bigger” onies. 
Prices on request. Myron D. Bigger, 1147 Oakland 
Ave., Topeka, Kans. 


SEMPERVIVUMS 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS 10 
Labeled prepaid $4.00. Over 100 varieties. 
a Hobby of Hardy Sempervivums.” 
Gardens, 2920 Starr, Toledo 5, Ohio. 


varieties. 
““Make 
MacPherson 


SUN DIALS 


VERY BEAUTIFUL SOLID BRONZE, many models, 
free catalog of Sun Dials and Patio Plates. Owen, 
Box 54C, New Ipswich, N. H. 


TREES & SHRUBS 





35,000 REDWOOD TREES growing 50 states. 
Catalog — 35c. Trees for Dwarfing, folder — 15c. 
aon Plant Club, Re. 1, Box 155G, Mill Valley, 
alif. 


TROPICAL PLANTS 


LA FRANCE HIBISCUS — Small-leaved variety. 
Profuse bloomer. Pink or white flowers (state color 
preference). Husky, 9-in., well rooted. $1.25 post- 
paid, 3 for $3.00. Guaranteed, Palmer Nurseries, 
Box 248 FG, Osprey, Fla. 





WILDFLOWERS 


WILDFLOWERS & FERNS, 


to brighten a shady 
nook. Send today for Free catalog. Wake Robin 
Farm, R.D. No. 1, Home, Pa. 


FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


Books reviewed on page 19 
of this issue 
may be ordered from: 


Flower & Garden Book Shop 
Dept. B60, 
543 Westport Road, 
Kansas City 11, Missouri. 
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Tips for those who want to win at rose shows: 


How Roses are Judged 


PEOPLE WHO EXHIBIT roses would 
be much better exhibitors if they 
would take a little time to study the 
rules of the American Rose Society by 
which all rose judges work. Have you 
ever asked a judge or wondered to 
yourself “Why didn’t my rose win a 
blue ribbon?” If you were to compare 
your exhibit with the blue ribbon win- 
ner, you would likely find your own 
mistake without bothering the judge. 

When the judge starts to judge a 
show, he looks over the quality of 
specimen blooms and quickly moves 
to the front the best blooms; then he 
places the poorer ones to the back so 
that he may give each good bloom his 
full consideration. Next he checks to 
see if all the roses are correctly named 
and in their proper classification. Now 
comes the point scoring of the indi- 
vidual roses. Some rose societies re- 
quire that each rose be point scored 
on paper, but usually a judge can tell 
which roses will receive first, second, 
third and fourth after studying the 
roses for a short time. In point scoring, 
form and color are the highest with 
25 points for each. Next comes sub- 
stance, 20 points: stem and foliage, 20 
points, with size being only 10 points. 
These all add up to 100 points. 

In breaking these down to the finer 
points, form is largely the desired 
stage of the rose bloom—one-half to 
three-fourths open. A rose less than 
half open is classed as a bud and one 
that is more than three-quarters open 
is considered full blown. The center 
should be like a miniature rose bud, 
firm and compact and more or less 
pointed, depending upon the variety. 
The outer petals should form a circle. 
If there is one petal out of line, this 
distracts from the perfect circle and 
will lower the score. 

Substance means that fresh crisp 
look that keeps the bloom upright. 
This shows how well the rose has been 
grown. The petals should have good 
texture and not be thin and weak. 
Sometimes a judge can tell by the 
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substance how long a rose has been 
kept in the refrigerator. 

The color of the rose should be true 
to that of the variety. Weather, spray 
and fertilizer sometimes will alter this 
one way or another. 

Stems and foliage should have sub- 
stance and color according to the vari- 
ety. The stem should be long enough 
to carry several five leaflet leaves and 
long enough to be in proportion to 
the size of the bloom. A thin, spindly 
or short stem with a huge bloom will 
lose points; likewise a huge stem with 
a small bloom will lose points. Try to 
keep stem and foliage in balance with 
the bloom. Thorns should never be 
removed. There should be no signs of 
recent disbudding. Presence of such 
signs will penalize half the score of the 
stem. Do not cut stems longer than 18 
inches. I have seen instances where it 
seemed as though an exhibitor had 
brought the whole bush, and probably 
he had for some people will do any- 
thing for a blue ribbon. The foliage 
should show no signs of spray residue, 
dust, insect damage or disease. 

The size of the rose must be in pro- 
portion to the stem and foliage and 
should be according to the variety. A 
small but well formed bloom will win 
every time over a huge but less perfect 
blossom. 


Preparing Roses 


In cutting roses in advance, take 
stems a little longer than needed, then 
make a fresh cut of the stems the 
morning of the show, to allow a good 
uptake of water. : 

In picking roses for a show, carry a 
bucket of water and put the rose in it 
as soon as it is cut. Carry some kind 
of identification tag to put on the rose 
so you can quickly identify it later at 
the show. Roses for shows are often 
cut up to a week ahead of time and 
stored in the refrigerator. 

The night before the show, check 
each rose carefully, cleaning the dust 


(Please turn page }) 








PRIVATE LAKES— 
COUNTRY CLUB PRIVILEGES 


NOT $3,000—NOT $2,000— 


$10 down, $10 a month buys guaranteed high dry 
% acre homesite in this private resort develop- 
ment set in the Central Ridge among the highest, 
driest elevations in Florida! Ideal location on U.S. 
41; only 2'2 miles from Rainbow Springs, 6 miles 
to Dunnellon. “‘Home of World’s Best Bass Fish- 
ing’’; schools, churches, shopping, etc. Only 15 mi. 
from Gulf. Features twin mile-wide deepwater 
fishing lakes right at property, free membership 
in private country club; lovely homes, HARD- 
PAVED roads under construction. All for amazing 
low $595 price per 4 acre site in one of Florida’s 
largest homesite developments. For low cost liv- 
ing, retirement, investment, write for free color 
brochure plus 24-page booklet of facts, maps, 
photos. No obligation. Send now to beat coming 


price rise. AD 59072(1) 


Rainbow Lakes Estates, Dept. GF-9 
817 Silver Springs Bivd., Ocala, Florida 


A fine blooming age Cymbidium orchid plant will be 
sent free and postpaid with each new subscription to 
“World Wide Orchid News'’. Each month the News will 
feature articles for the beginner, including a new con- 
test for you. One year subscription, plus free plant, 
only $3.50. (Single copy airmailed 25c.) 


WORLD WIDE ORCHID NEWS 


EAST ARLINGTON 7, VERMONT 
——————————————————————————_————————S 


VOL re 


asta 
IN YOUR GARDEN 


Oak Ridge Atom Industries offers you an opportunity 
to join in a unique experiment in creating new plants 
and flowers. Mutations resulting from atomic pbom- 
bardment of seeds can produce mew plants in your 
garden. Experience the thrill of seeing a new variety 
come to life. Garden Experiment Kit includes: 


ATOMIC-ENERGIZED SEEDS. Four varieties of high 
quality seeds ‘‘atomic-energized’’ with gamma rays 
under supervision of world-known Dr. C. J. Speas. 


CONTROL SEEDS. Four identical packets of normal, 
untreated seeds to be grown for comparison with 
“‘atomic-energized”’ seeds. 

WORKBOOK. 16-page Workbook gives full and complete 
directions for every step in your garden experiment 
in atomic science. 


TWO DIFFERENT EXPERIMENTS! 
FLOWER EXPERIMENT $3.95 
EACH 


Petunia, Marigold, Aster, Zinnia 


VEGETABLE EXPERIMENT 
Radish, Lettuce, Tomato, Corn. Seeds, plants, and 
fruit are absolutely safe to handle or eat. 

Oak Ridge Atom Industries Sales Corp. 


845 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


MEN... cD HAVE FUN-Make Money 


WOMEN (SS — FLOWER 
* DESIGNER 


Happy, Useful Hobby 


Design wedding bouquets, 
corsages, table decorations, 
etc. Win Blue Ribbons. Beau- 
tify your home, make friends, 
become local flower au thority, 


Earn to $150 Week 
P, or START OWN BUSINESS 


High-pay profession, part or 

full time, any age. Or opena 

Pa Florist Shop. Small capital, 

big profits. Ideal for men, women, entire families. 
Start now. 2 prominent Florists help you prepare 
quickly at home. Earn good money while learning. 


10 Ways to Make Money at Home with Flowers 


Flowers costing pennies bring dollars in corsages, 
wedding bouquets, funeral pieces, etc. Many other 
ways, too—city, town or farm. In-truc- 

tions include Design Materials &‘*10 Ways FREE! 
to Make Money at Home with Flowers.”’ Pe a 
F REE —full details and 3-month Sub- \“feeran 
scription to ‘‘Flower Talk’’. Write today. 

There is no obligation. FLORAL ARTS CENTER, 
3570 W. First St., Dept. 86, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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THIS HOUSE IS FOR THE BIRDS. . 
love it and so will you because it never re- 
quires painting or up-keep! Made of durable 
marbleized plastic in an attractive “beehive” 
design, it has a solid one-piece leak-proof roof 


. wrens really 


and three telescoping sections that lock into 
place. The 
inside-out or removed for easy cleaning. 
$2.95 ppd. 
Pal Tool Company, 


bottom section can be turned 


(send checks or money orders) 
Dept. F, 6025 Pillsbury 
Avenue, Minneapolis 19, Minnesota. 





Imported 


White 
DOVES 


Dainty birds are sweet copies of the gentle dove. White 





cotton bodies have a ‘‘feathery’’ look, feet bend to 
attach atoong plants, flowers and trees. Nice for table 
decorations and package ‘‘toppers’’ too. 212” bodies 


with 512” wings. Order No. 2091. 
Set of Six — $1.49 ppd.; 2 Sets, $2.75 
Send for free gift catalog of unusual items 
DOWNS & CO., Dept. 9406A 
816 University Pl., Evanston, Ill. 










Remember Your Zone Number! 


if you live in one of the 106 cities which 
have postal zoning . . . use your zone num- 
ber when you address your mail. Whether 
you are writing letters, sending orders or 


renewing FLOWER & GARDEN . 


Always Use Your Zone Number. 


FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 
534 Westport Rd., Kansas City 11, Missouri 


BORERKIL' 


Kills Boring insects in trees, shrubs, 
flowers. Safely — Easily. BORERKIL 
contains BHC. Nothing to mix. 
Season's supply complete with 
epplicator $1.00 per tube At 


t . your dealer or order direct. 

( WELIN. Since 1933, 
5S MacQueste A 

rts Vernon 


SATISFACTION TIT 


ORCHIDS 


Yes, you can grow orchids in your home. Our 
free instructions tell how. Start today! Lavish 
lavender Cattleyas—ready to flower—only $8.95 
each. Exotic botanicals in bud $7.50 each. Send 
10c for our new catalogue 


HOWARD ZOUFALY ORCHID CO. 


Greenhouse 4M East Arlington, Vermont 











































STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSES. Here it is! Your 
chance to get a greenhouse with newest type 
prefabrication ever offered! Dates all other 
methods! Lifetime-Redwood! Drip-proof con- 
struction! And world’s lowest prices. For a 
greenhouse complete above base with glass, 
prices start at only $199! Freight prepaid! 
For color catalog showing sizes and styles, 


write Sturdi-Built Manufacturing Co., 11304 


S. W. Boones Ferry Road, Dept. G, Portland, 
Oregon. 


How Roses are Judged 
(Continued from page 65) 
and spray residue from the leaves. If 
you have torn leaves, take a sharp pair 
of fingernail scissors and trim the tear 
(torn leaves count against you). Pol- 


| ishing the leaves with an old silk cloth 


or stocking really adds to the beauty 
of the bloom. If the bloom is tight or 
still in the bud, try blowing on it a 
little to help open it. 

The morning of the show, 
early. 


start 
An exhibitor coming in at the 
last minute may find his blooms left 
out of the show. Make sure that the 
entry tags are properly filled out. So 
often roses are unnamed or misnamed. 
Another mistake often seen is a hybrid 
tea rose that has not been disbudded. 
Hybrid teas should be disbudded ex- 
cept for the single flowered varieties. 
A single bud should be allowed to 
develop on a stem, and side shoots 
should have been removed as they 
appeared. 

If a petal is out of place or torn, 
remove it but be careful not to detract 
from the shape of the flower. If you 
can see the heart of the rose it is full 
blown, and past the stage when it 
should be shown. 

One last thought: 
out of water, 
enough water 


never leave roses 
and be sure to have 
in the vases so blooms 





THE FLORACART — GARDEN ON WHEELS. The 


original, most popular moveable garden! Two 


models; 3 Trays, $52.50; 2 Trays, 


(Light fixtures additional.) 


$41.50. 
Large-capacity 
leak-proof galvanized trays, 19” x 49”. Rugged 
lifetime construction of satin aluminum tub- 
ing. Ball-bearing wheels. Guaranteed. Order 
today or write for catalog and information 
Tube Craft, Inc., Dept. 
M, 1311 W. 80th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


on new accessories. 







won’t wilt. Your one aim is to have 
your roses at their most perfect stage 
when the judges start to judge. 


Beginning Gardener 
(Continued from page 59) 

If fertilization takes place, iris pods 
begin to swell in seven or eight days. 
It will take several months for the 
seeds to mature. When the pod is ripe 
it will burst open, displaying the brown 
seeds. Gather the pods before the seeds 
shatter, and after removing them from 
the pod, store them until late October. 
Plant the seeds in a seed frame about 
one-half inch deep and about the same 
distance apart in rows four inches 
apart. 

Many of the seeds will sprout and 
grow the next spring (some may lie 
dormant until another year) and are 
usually large enough to reset to nurs- 
ery rows in May or early June. If well 
grown, the plants should produce their 
first blossoms the second year although 
some may wait until the third year. 

There is much satisfaction in grow- 
ing iris and other plants from hand 
pollinated seeds—a joy that one does 
not know until he tries it. You'll prob- 
ably be even busier than the proverbial 
bee when you become a pollen-dauber, 
for the bee doesn’t plant the seeds— 
he simply pollinates the flowers. ¢ 


Flower & Garden Magazine 
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ALL-SEASON SHREDDER-GRINDER — The Mulcti- 
purpose W-W Shredder-Grinder helps you 
improve your gardening all year ‘round. It 
shreds organic matter—stalks, prunings, peat 
moss, garbage, etc.—for faster composting or 
mulch; grinds leaves, hard manure, phosphate 
rocks, small bones; mixes and screens soil 
with compost or other fertilizer. It’s so ver- 
satile because shredding roller bars and 
grinding screen are interchangeable. Easy 
portability. Model 2 (above) has 3 hp. 
engine. Electric available. Prices start at 
$129.95 f.o.b. Wichita for smaller Model A, 
gas or electric. Terms available. W-W Grinder 


Corp., 2957-C No. Market, Wichita 4, Kans. 


“LITTLE JO” — HAND WEEDER & CULTIVATOR. 
Best garden tool from any angle. Invented 
by an experienced gardener who felt there 
must be an easier, faster, way to remove 
weeds and loosen soil around small plants. 
Quality material and skillful workmanship 
assure years of useful service. Try in your 
garden at no risk. We guarantee satisfaction 
or your money back. Be prepared, order 
now, only $1.25 postpaid. Drake Eng. & 
Tool Service, Guys Mills, Pa. 


WATCH for your renewal no- 
tice! Renew promptly . . . don’t 
miss a single issue. 


L 


Chaperone 
magic spray 
KEEPS 
DOGS AWAY! 


Protects Evergreens, Flowers,~ 
Gardens, Shrubs and Lawns 


A flick of the finger and Chaperone’s magic spray, 

like an invisible Yoash, will hold dogs back from 
damaging your evergreens, flowers, garden, soilin; 

your lawn. You don’t see or smell it but one whiff 

makes dogs or cats stay away! Use around garbage 

cans, porch, etc. Harmless, humane. A little goes a 

- long way. It lasts for weeks—rain or shine! 

Instant action Chaperone in the large size 

handy, Aerosol spray can now only $1.19 

For larger yards or a season's supply, get 

big Quart size and FREE sprayer $3.98 

Order Today — Send check or M.O. and 

we'll mail postpaid, on our Double-Your- 


CHAPERONE Money-Back Guarantee 


Box 4102, Sudbury, Mass. 
1960 


5 FROM 1. Attach Soakeze to your garden hose 
and spread the 5 small plastic hoses out any 
way you like to soak the roots of 5 plants 
some 24 feet apart. Three of the plastic hoses 
are 9 feet long, two are 12 feet. Ideal for 
watering shrubs, especially roses. Saves you 
time and work, wastes no water. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 
plete unit only $5.95 ppd. 


money 


Com- 
Send check or 
order to Jons Manufacturing Com- 


pany, C-11 Dantzler St., Saint Matthews, S.C. 


ates 


DAY-n-NIGHT MAILBOX MARKER $1.95. Your 
name (or any wording up to 17 letters and 
numbers) gleams on both sides of your Day- 
n-Night Marker, in permanent raised letters 
that shine bright at night! Rustproof alumi- 
num, baked enamel finish; black back- 
ground, white letters. Fits any mailbox; easy 
to install. Shipped within 48 hrs. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. Only $1.95 
postpaid. Spear Engineering Company, 484 
Spear Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


KEEP CESSPOOL TROUBLE 


-£ 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow, 
back-up, odors. Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry powder 
in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
tank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) 
only $2.95 postpaid. Northel Distributors, 
GF-6, P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HUMMINGBIRD FEEDER. This fabulous feeder 


will fill your yard with beautiful humming- 
birds. Simple to fill, easy to clean, insect 
proof, instructions enclosed. Perfect gift for 
Sold 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
ppd., $3.75 for two. 


US. 


your birdloving friends. 


‘round 
$1.95 
Each additional $1.50. 


and Possessions and Canada. 


year 


Uncondi- 
tionally Guaranteed. No COD’s Please. 


Write: Dinah Dee, Post Office Box 6734, 


Dept. 36, San Antonio 9, Texas. 


LIKE WALKING ON AIR— bouncy foam crepe 
soles. Over 223 sizes in stock! Choice leather, 
handlaced. flexible, smartly styled and qual- 
ity made. Women’s full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Red, Smoke. Taffytan, 
White, Black. All purchases subject to ex- 
change or money-back. Fast delivery! Fac- 
tory-to-you Special Offer: $5.95 plus 50c 
post. C.O.D.’s accepted. Moccasin-Craft, 
58-FH Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 


PES 
FREE CRAFT BLUEPRINTS to 


shown above and about 20 more. You get 


make all items 
these by saving money now on trial sub- 
scription to Workbench Magazine. (Pub- 
lished every other month.) Here's a source 
of homecraft-workshop projects with easy to 
Lavishly 


Also pages of do-it-yourself 


read directions. 


pictured photos 


and drawings. 
data. Send $1.00 for 10 months, (5 issues). 
Get Write Workbench, 803 
Handcraft Bldg., Kansas City 11, Mo. 


plans free. 
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ALL oF us are inclined to feel a bit 
smug I believe, if we can beat the 
usual game a bit. 

For some it is “getting it wholesale,” 
others wish to see the opening night 
of a new play—anything just to be 
different. Some can even remember 
when owning a rubber-tired buggy 
was the goal of every young man. 

For the gardener, of course, it is 
getting something ahead of the usual 
season. Yes, you guessed it, I’ve been 
bustin’ ever since April with bloom 
on some new digitalis (foxglove). 
Normal season for this is June and 
July. The bell-shaped flowers form a 
compact head on a tall spike. One of 
the most interesting things about the 
flowers is the wide range and variety 


of colors in the splotches inside the 
bells. 


Although foxglove is an old, old- 
timer, one doesn’t seem to see too much 
of it. The reason, since it is a biennial, 
is probably that people are too im- 
patient. If you'll just remember to sow 
some seed every year, you can have a 
continuous crop. There are some per- 
ennial strains. We have also occas- 
ionally had a second year bloom on 
the biennials. 

It is easy to grow from seed, or you 
can buy started plants if you wish just 
a few. Probably if left in a bed it 
would reseed itself. 

In case you are wondering how 
we got bloom in April, seed was 
sown in the starter box on Septem- 
ber 30. The plants were potted up, 
and as they grew they finally were 
in five- and six-inch pots by early 
spring. I carried these until early 
April in the greenhouse, but they 
began to crowd everything else out. 
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So out they went. To harden them 
off first, I put them in a bed on the 
north side of the lath house, with a 
fence around them of storm sash. The 
sash were held up by merely nailing 
wooden strips across them. In case of 
a coming freeze, I was prepared to 
throw a cover over the top. 

You don’t actually need a green- 
house to get these well on their way. 
Normally I’d start the seeds earlier, 
winter over the plants in the cold 
frame, and then set them out in the 
garden to let them bloom in their 
normal season. 

There are two things about digi- 
talis that will let you get extra early 
bloom if you wish. First, it is a cool 
weather plant and it will also grow 
in sun or semi-shade. So you can keep 
your plants coming along during the 
winter by placing them in a reason- 
ably light window or on an enclosed 
porch. Just don’t let them freeze at 
night. 

Dianthus or pinks, as well as carna- 
tions—they belong to the same fam- 
ily—are also cool growing plants. You 
can handle them the same way, and 
even have winter or early spring 
bloom. 

In the past I’ve set out digitalis 
in rows, but this year I decided to 
set them fairly close together in one 
irregular bed. The leaves shade the 
ground and stop all other growth. The 
bed is so large that one can’t reach 
across it, or even to the middle. So it 
is a little hard to cut the stalks. 


t 


However, here is where one of 
our favorite tools comes into use. 
It is about 18 inches long, with a 
lever-like grip that works the cut- 
ting head. This also extends a 
plunger that grips the base of the 
stem as it is cut off. Thus you have 
a foot and a half longer arm, and 
the flowers are held until you re- 
lease your grip. 


It’s good around thorny roses, flow- 
ers like sweet peas that are too high 
to reach easily—in fact, as I said— 
this is one of our favorite tools. Theze 
are flower holding shears on the mar- 
ket, too, for close work. If you don’t 
find either or both of these in your 
favorite catalog, see your garden sup- 
ply store. 


If you are inclined to stutter, don’t 
try schizanthus. Maybe you’d prefer 
calling them butterfly flowers, angel 
wings, or poor man’s orchids. Al- 
though it’s not a new flower by any 
means, this has been our first year 
with it. I suspect the name scared me 
off before. However, it is a most re- 
warding little flower, in all of its gay, 
pert colors in shades of lavender and 
orchid. 


They are a sort of careless plant. 
They seemingly don’t care much 
what you do with them, or where 
you put them. We had them flow- 
ering in pots, then later in the 
garden. They will take either sun 
or semi-shade. Probably the best 
description I can give is to say that 
they seem to be such cheerful, 
happy little fellows, and their 
greatest joy in life is to put forth 
hundreds and hundreds of blooms. 


Another point in their favor is that 
I noticed an arrangement of them in 
a driftwood piece, kept for over two 
weeks. The plants grow about two 
feet tall, and the flowers being small 
are inclined to be overshadowed by 
the lacy foliage. They are best appre- 
ciated as cut flowers in small bou- 


quets.— ].E.T. 
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So Easy and Interesting to Grow 


OU’LL get more enjoyment and satisfac- 

tion out of gardening than ever before. 
Growing Perennials from seed is a fascinat- 
ing hobby. You'll have dozens of plants of 
each kind for less than the cost of buying 
just one! Establish a big bed all in one year, 
rather than take several years to buy all 
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Save $25 
or More 
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Carnations, Super Giant 46F23 
Immense, fully double, intensely fragrant, 
delightfully fringed. Like the florist’s! 
Mixed colors. 18- to 20-in. stems. Pkt. 40c 
Columbines, McKana Giant 46F04 
The All-America winners that eclipsed all 
others! Big4-in. flowers, very long spurs, 
lovely colors. Robust 2%4-ft. plants. Pkt. 50c 

Coral Bellis (Heuchera) 46F17 
Very popular, a jewel for modern gardens! 
Airy sprays of dainty pink, rose, crimson, 
white bells. They like semi-shade. Pkt. 35c 

Delphiniums, Giant Pacific 46F33 

Most popular ofall! Majestic spikes, large 
flowers in blue, lavender, lilac, violet, white 
mixed. 4 to 5 ft. tall. June and Sept. Pkt. 50c 

English Daisies, Double 46F07 
Like rosettes from fairyland, on dwarf 
plants from early spring to fall. Charming 
colors. Children adore them! Pkt. 35c 

Gloriosa Daisies, Giant 43F97 
Huge, brilliant, spectacular daisies up to 
7-in. across, a dramatic display! Yellow, 
gold, mahogany, striking bicolors. Pkt. 25¢ 
Foxgloves, Excelsior Giant 46F25 
New, sensational! Larger flowers closely 
set all around stem, no “‘flat” side. Many 
grand colors, mixed. 4ft. tall. Pkt. 50c 

Hollyhocks, Fancy Double 46F31 
Far superior to the oldfashioned kinds! 
Exquisite large, double, fringed flowers, 
5 to 6 ft. stalks. Mixed colors. Pkt. 35¢ 


SPECIAL! 


All These Packets es 
Only 20c Each 
instead of prices es 
printed above \ * 
THIS OFFER GOOD FOR *‘ 
LIMITED TIME ONLY 


Order 10 or More 
and Select an 
Extra Packet Free 


Giant 


Plant Soon 
Order Today! 


Money-Back Guarantee 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 251 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


Send postpaid by return mail the guaranteed Burpee 
Hardy Flower Seeds marked, at only 20¢ per Pkt.: 
46F23—Carnations 


46F04 
6F17 
46F33 
46F 07 
43F97 
46F25 
46F31 


Columbines McKana 
—Coral Bells 

Giant Delphiniums 
English Daisies 
-Gloriosa Daisies 
-Giant Foxgloves 
-Double Hollyhocks 


Enclosed is $ 


(minimum order $1.00) 


O Send Burpee’s 1960 Fall Bulb Catalog, FREE 


46F44— Oriental Poppies 
46F48—Painted Daisies 

46F Primulas (Primrose) 
46F38—Russell Lipines 
46F41—Scablosa House’s Giant 
46F15—Shasta Daisies 

46F43— Double Sweet William 
46F24—Violas, mixed colors 


Burpee’'s 
Fall Bulb 
Catalog 


I have ordered 10 or more and 
marked 1 extra Packet FREE. 


State eoce 
lo. 


those plants at nursery prices. 
Here at special bargain prices, right 
at the ideal time to plant, are the best, 
most popular perennials and biennials: 


Any 5 Packets vp's%2's0$ 


EXTRA SAVINGS— Order all you want at only 
20c each instead of the regular prices 
@ more than one of a kind if desired. With 10 or 
more you get an extra packet free. 


below— 


(Minimum order $1.00) 


Oriental Poppies, All Colors 46F44 
Huge lustrous blooms in scarlet, crimson, 
orange, and loveliest paste] pinks, in May 
and June. Long stiff 3-ft. stems. Pkt. 35¢ 
Painted Daisies (Pyrethrum) 46F48 
Dainty, richly colored in rose, pink, lilac, 
red, white, in May and June. Prized in bou- 
quets. Pleasing fern-like foliage. Pkt. 25c 
Primulas, Giant Polyanthus 46F34 
Very large flowers in clusters, many fine 
colors. Some charmingly ‘eyed’, some gold- 
laced. 6 to 9 in. tall, in early spring. Pkt. 50c 
Russell Lupines 46F38 
The showy, superior English kind with 
giant spikes, extraordinary colors. Makes 
a wonderful display. Stems 3 ft. tall. Pkt.35¢ 
Scabiosa, House’s Giant 46F41 
Exquisite blues, deepest ultramarine to 
pale lavender, and white. Ruffled petals. 
1% to 2 ft. In bloom June to Sept. Pkt. 50c 
Shasta Daisies, Floradale 46F15 
Huge pure white flowers with hundreds of 
fancy quilled, shaggy petals, beautiful in 
any garden. Senodlle. 2% ft. tall. Pkt. 35c 
Sweet William, Double 46F43 
Large festive flowerheads, more attractive 
than older kinds. Very profuse blooming. 
Bright colors, many variegated. Pkt. 35c 
Violas (Tufted Pansy) 46F24 
Large blooms, cherubic faces, rainbow 
hues, bright red to rich violet, and white. 
Everblooming all summer and fall. Pkt. 25¢ 


FREE DIRECTIONS 
FOR PLANTING AND CARE 


McKana’s Giant Columbines 


Giant Pacific Delphiniums 


Several New Kinds Not Yet 
Seen in Most Gardens! 


Enjoy the thrill of such rare and 
exotic blooms as Excelsior Fox- 
loves, McKana’s Giant Colum- 
ines, Giant Gloriosa Daisies, 
and other favorites listed above. 


See in natural color new Burpee exclusives and 
exceptional varieties from our talented Dutch 
growers—Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
etc., selected by Burpee experts to make your 
garden far superior to those planted with ordi- 
nary kinds. Write for your FREE copy NOW. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 251 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. o7 Clinton, lowa o7 Riverside, California 
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> Just Think of It! Almost 4 Solid Months of 
? Rainbow Colors in Your Garden 


Plant these Iris this year and enjoy not 2 of 
but 12 to 16 weeks of colorful Iris blooms 
your garden each year. All are absolute 
hardy and just as easy to grow as the old ce 
mon purple Iris which bloom for 2 to 3 wee 
at the most. The exact blooming dates 
Vary depending on where you live. The Dwar 
will bloom first in March or April and 
@apanese will bloom last in June or July. 7 


SANGREAL RED ORCHID COSETTE GOLDEN BOW 


SPRING TIDE COLLECTION | 
These varieties are most desirable for their early 
and free blooming habit and average height from 
2 to 2% feet which requires no staking often nee- 
essary for many of the Tall Bearded Iris. 
KANSAS INGLESIDE — Glowing copper-red blend. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT — Velvety near black. 

GOLDEN BOW — Deep pure yellow. 

COSETTE — Purest white. 

RED ORCHID — Silky red purple. 

SANGREAL — Light yellow rebloomer. 


All 6 Varieties (Catalog Value $4.50) only 





re 
GIANT RAINBOW COLLECTIC 


A selection of 8 outstanding Tall Bearded varietié 
that will give you just about all the colors kno 
to iris. Height averages 3 to 4 feet. 


CHERIE — Most famous pink. Highest Award Winner. 
SOLID MAHOGANY — Large rich mahogany red. 
JANE PHILLIPS — Immense clearest light blue. 
ARGUS PHEASANT — Huge brilliant copper brown. 
Highest Awards. 
NEW SNOW — Big ruffled pure white. 
TOURNAMENT QUEEN — Beautiful cerise-rose. 
GOLD SOVEREIGN — Vivid deep yellow. 
CHANTILLY — Exquisite frilled orchid pink. 


All 8 Varieties (Catalog Value $7.50) for only $5 


emo, MAAN NEW JAPANESE IRIS 


= New Marhigos .. . Largest of All Iri 


Gorgeous MARHIGO STRAIN with flowers 8 to 12 ind 
across. We offered these magnificent new Japanese Iris in 18 
and were completely sold out at the end of the season. We 


have sufficien. tock available for distribution once more. Co 
range from light orchid-pink to deepest crimson, sky blue 
deepest blues, purest lavender to darkest purple. Also pure whi 
and whites with colored veins or borders. Bloom after 
bearded iris are past. 


6 HEAVY CLUMPS $5.00 — 6 Different Colors 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFEI 
TO FLOWER AND GARDEN READER 


[] All 3 collections for only... .$10.00 Postpail 
Almost 12 off catalog price i 
All Orders Shipped Postpe 





